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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


a eed 


O trustworthy news has been received as to the decision 
of tbe Sultan in the matter of Armenia; but it is 
reported that his Majesty has resolved to yield, and to 
accept the recommendations of the Powers. It is, however, 
also reported that he would prefer to lose his European 
provinces, and that the Armenians are being harried as 
outrageously as ever. The Sultan must decide quickly, for 
Macedonia is obviously on the verge of insurrection. It seems 
to be proved that armed men from Bulgaria, believed to be 
Macedonians, entered and destroyed the Mussulman village 
of Dospat, massacring all the people they found there, in- 
cluding women and children. The motive for an atrocious 
outrage like that must have been to provoke the Mussulman 
soldiery to reprisals so cruel that neither Bulgaria nor Greece 
would bear them, and so produce a crisis. Europe, which 
hardly endures Turkish cruelties in Armenia, would not bear 
them in Europe; and the rule of the Ottomans on this side 
of the Sea of Marmora would be brought to a speedy end. 
It is a little difficult to conceive on what the Sultan relies in 
his resistance; but he may be afraid, if he gives way openly, 
of Mussulman disaffection. 


The papers, which are all a little short of material, have filled 
their columns with accounts of a visit by the Lord Mayor of 
London to Bordeaux, where he has been splendidly entertained. 
On his way Sir Joseph Renals was received by the President 
of the French Republic, and appears directly, or indirectly, 
to have asked him to visit London. At all events, in the 
official note of the interview it is stated that M. Faure, after 
some kind expressions, said, “The question of a visit to 
England was not at present opened, and could not be opened 
between the President of the Republic and the Lord Mayor.” 
Sir J. Renals seems to have taken this dignified rebuke in good 
purt, for at the breakfast given him by the Metric Congress, 
he declared, “I have been more charmed than I can express 
by the President’s affability, the admirable distinction of his 
manner, and by all that he was kind enough to say tome. I 
brought away the impression, or rather was confirmed in the 
conviction, shared by my countrymen, that a really great man 
presides over the destinies of your great country.” The 
sentences are most gracious, not to say condescending, in 
their urbanity, especially in their testimony to the President’s 
manners; and their meaning was repeated in a speech at 
Bordeaux, where, moreover, Sir Joseph expressed his hope 
that his visit would contribute to good feeling between the 
nations. It is often said that Englishmen are not equal to 
ceremonial occasions because they never can take themselves 
seriously enough; but here clearly is an Englishman who is 
exempt from that reproach. The Lord Mayor’s serenity is 





perfect, and the more admirable because he does not, it is 
said, understand what his French interlocutors say to him. 


The German Emperor is certainly not going to shoot 
Socialists unless they revolt, and it is improbable that he 
will ask for new measures of repression ; but it seems certain 


g4o | that the police of Prussia have been urged to new energy in 


repression. Editor after editor is arrested and accused of in- 
sulting the Emperor, newspapers are confiscated, clubs (female 


343 | as well as male) are suppressed, and generally Socialists declare 
$i; | themselves to be under police surveillance. The result of 


this small persecution is said to be that the Liberals of all 
denominations are making common cause with the Socialists, 
and will in Parliament refuse many Government demands, 
and that popular irritation, which would expend itself on 
the police, is concentrated on the Emperor, who is believed 
to be the cause of the new rigour. William II. appears 
to be giving way to his feeling as soldier, and to consider 
that men who are opposed to. the celebration of military 
triumphs are public enemies. His action is the more to be 
regretted because the tendency of the German Socialists 
just now is to become mere democrats, and to ask for 
more liberty rather than the extinction of private capital. 

The special correspondent of the Times at Havana reports 
the result of a week’s tour in the province of Matanzas. He 
found sympathy with the insurgents everywhere, a Spanish 
planter in particular telling him that the choice for Spain lay 
between the grant of autonomy and the total loss of the 
island. The negroes are joining the insurgents in crowds, 
because they get food, which they cannot obtain on the sugar- 
estates, because the banks will no longer make advances to 
the planters. The correspondent evidently thinks that the 
stories of Spanish successes are often untrue, and that the 
guerilla warfare is wearing down the troops, who some- 
times arrive undisciplined and untrained. The insurrec- 
tion, to all appearance, may last for years, and ruin the 
island; but Sefior Sagasta, the former Liberal Premier, as 
well as Seflor Canovas, the Conservative, has declared that in 
no case will Spain consent to grant autonomy. It is believed, 
though much secrecy is preserved, that the revolt is draining 
the Madrid Treasury, and that a new loan must he raised, 
which will be difficult, as the French bankers are growing 
alarmed at the increased expenditure. Perhaps the most 
ominous fact in the whole story is the failure of the regulars 
in Cuba, who now number as many men as the British Army 
in India. 

The week has been one of intense excitement for those who 
love yacht-racing, owing to the telegrams as to the race between 
the‘ Defender ’ and the ‘ Valkyrie,’ with which the papers have 
been filled. The first of the “ best out of five” races to decide 
the possession of the America Cup, which the American yacht 
‘ Defender’ was defending, and Lord Dunraven’s yacht ‘ Val- 
kyrie’ challenging, took place on Saturday, with the result 
that the English yacht was beaten by 8 min. 49 sec. On Tues- 
day the second race resulted in a victory for the ‘ Valkyrie;’ 
but as she had fouled the ‘ Defender’ at the start, a protest was 
lodged by the Americans, and the Committee decided that, 
under the rules governing the race, the ‘ Valkyrie’ was to blame, 
and the race must be held to have been won by the injured 
vessel. This sounds an unreasonable decision—it would be 
far better in such cases to decree a new race—but there is no | 
doubt that the Committee acted with perfect fairness, and 
merely applied the strict rules. On Wednesday both yachts 
started for the third race, but almost immediately the‘ Valkyrie’ 
retired from the contest, and allowed the ‘ Defender ’ to sail over 
the course and win without opposition. Lord Daunraven’s 
reason for acting thus was the interference with the com- 
peting vessels caused by the action of crowds of excursion 
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steamers which thronged the water, and made it impossible 
to race under proper conditions. It appears that Lord Dun- 
raven asked that the race should be run in more secluded 
waters, and when this was refused, he determined to abandon 
the race. The fiasco is to be regretted. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that there was no sort of intentional unfairness 
shown by the Americans. The excursion steamers injured 
both yachts equally. 


There is little fresh information in regard to the execution 
of the trader Stokes; but the more the case is examined, the 
clearer it becomes that the officers of the Congo Free State 
acted ultra vires. We believe that a full investigation of the 
facts will show (1) that even if Stokes sold the guns 
and powder to the natives, as alleged, he did nothing 
to which the death-penalty could attach; and (2) that 
even supposing, for the sake of argument, that the offence 
was a capital one, the tribunal which tried him was 
incompetent to hang him, and that the doctor who re- 
fused’ to také any part in the transaction, showed a correct 
appreciation of the legal position. As we said before, how- 
ever, we feel sure that the Government is fully alive to the 
gravity of the case, and will need no outside pressure to 
make them act strongly and firmly. 


Fortune is very constant to Lord Rosebery on the race- 
course. After winning two Derbys, he has this week won 
the St. Leger with ‘Sir Visto,’ his opponents being all 
rather second-rate horses. One wonders if success of that 
kind is any consolation for his failure’ as Premier, or 
whether it only deepens the winner’s sense that destiny is 
against him. That will depend, we imagine, on what we shall 
never know,—Lord Rosebery’s own estimate of his own quali- 
fications to rule England. If he thinks himself fully qualified 
for the Premiership he must think that Fortune has served 
him most unkindly. It gave him the first place, with dis- 
advantages which made it worthless. He succeeded a man so 
great that his retirement disheartened his party; he was com- 
pelled to accept a programme in which he did not believe; 
and he had for adlatus a man who did not believe in him. 


The last days of the Trade-Union Congress were devoted to 
obliterating the impression of practical good sense which had 
been created by the determination to make the Congress truly 
representative of Trade-Unionism. An attempt to rescind the 
Socialistic resolution of last year was made at the sitting of 
September 6th, but was ruled out of order on a technical 
defect, and a motion for nationalising the land, minerals, and 
railways, was carried, as was also a motion for the municipali- 
sation of docks, proposed by Mr. Ben Tillett. We regret also 
to see that the ridiculous proposal for a Bill to make it penal 
for employers “ by false representations or inference to bring 
mento a district where there were already sufficient workers,” 
was unanimously adopted. On Saturday a resolution in 
favour of an eight-hours day for bakers was carried, and also 
one to assist the miners to get an Hight-hours Bill through 
Parliament. The Congress then wandered off into a con- 
demnation of capital punishment, and other more or less 
abstract subjects. This random talk seems at first sight 
very unsatisfactory, but it would be a great mistake to 
judge the mental grit of the delegates by their liability 
to “resolute at large.” Like the House of Commons, they 
have a weakness for miscellaneous chatter, but when it 
comes to definite action they are sensible enough. 


The Times of Saturday publishes from a correspondent an 
interesting attempt to analyse the Trade-Union Congress and 
show what it really represents. According to the last.census 
returns, out of a total population of 37,732,922, the “ industrial 
class” of the United Kingdom numbers 9,025,902. “Add to 
these, from the ‘ commercial class,’ 1,171,990 persons engaged 
jn the ‘conveyance of men, goods, and messages’. by land 
and water; and, from the ‘agricultural and-fishing class,’ 
1,140,143 agricultural labourers, farm servants, &., one gets 
a grand total of 11,338,035 persons who, approximately, may 
be regarded as belonging to the branches of labour from which 
trade-unionism seeks its recruits.” But the total membership 
for the 677 Unions at the end of 1893 was only 1,270,789. 
In other words, out of eleven million industrial workers in 
the United Kingdom, there are, roughly speaking, one million 





Unionists and ten million non-Uniopists. Hence the Trade. : 


Unions, though they may claim to represent the élite of the 
artisans, cannot in any way claim 4) speak for labour asa 
whole, or even for the majority of the men and women who 
work with their hands. Curiously enough, too, the Trade. 
Unions are decreasing, rather than imcreasing, in numbers, 
The Congress of 1890 represented a larger number of work- 
men than that of this year. 


On Wednesday the meeting of the British Association at 
Ipswich was opened by the usual presidential address 
delivered by Sir Douglas Galton, who, to use Lord Kelvin’s 
words, has been “ for a quarter of a century the mainstay of 
the British Association.” Sir Douglas Galton’s address was 
in no sense sensational or epoch-making, but its review of the. 
progress of science contained some interesting facts. Perhaps 
the most quotable passage is that in which he dealt with the 
future of aluminium. If, by means of the wasted forces in 
our rivers, or of the wind, the extraction of aluminium be 
still further cheapened, the metal or its alloys may, he holds, 
not only be utilised in increasing the spans of our bridges,. 
and in affording strength and lightness in the construction of 
our ships, but “ we may hope to obtain a material which may 
render practicable the dreams of Icarus and of Maxim, and 
for purposes of rapid transit enable us to navigate the air.” 
We regret to have to add that the strain of reading his. 
address proved too great for Sir Douglas Galton’s strength, 
and that he had to resume his seat before the end was 
reached. Weare glad to think, however, that his indisposi- 
tion was but temporary. 


Sir D. Galton’s review of the progress of science was rather: 
painstaking than attractive, and the addresses of the Presi- 
dents of the different sections are hardly of the “ popular” 
kind, though doubtless there will be deep attention paid to 
the paper in which Professor W. M. Hicks tries to shadow 
out a theory of the possible cause of gravitation. We are 
not sure we understand it; but if we do, it leaves unsettled 
the question why the force at work does not repel instead of 
attracting. Mr. W. Whitaker, with his evidence as to the 
assistance geologists can render in the search for coal, will 
interest all miners; and Mr. Flinders Petrie, with his paper 
on race and civilisation, will create much discussion. He 
evidently suspects that what we call “race”—that is, 
the whole bundle of specialties belonging to the separate 
families of mankind—is greatly due to environment, a 
proposition which fails to account for the Jews, who remain 
the same everywhere; but his theory of civilisation is a 
striking one. He thinks there are low civilisations which are 
as strong and enduring as the higher ones, and that the effort 
to foist upon the former the ideas and methods of the latter 
deteriorates rather than improves its subjects. There is a 
great mass of evidence on his side, but there is much also on 
the other. Christianity, even when imposed by force, cer- 
tainly seemed to improve the Germanic tribes, and it is 
difficult to believe that the tribes of blacks carried to America 
were as “civilised” as the emancipated slaves. Mr. Flinders 
Petrie’s epigram that many Orientals whom we think civilised 
by the West are merely “the blotting-papers of civilisation,” 
is as true as it is clever. They have absorbed only the ink- 
marks. 


Mr. W. T. Thiselton-Dyer, Director of the Royal Gardens, 
Kew, in his address on botany, was, as regards one point, a 
little pessimist as to the future of physics. He does not 
quite see where the men devoted to scientific inquiry are to 
come from, The Universities are ceasing to supply naturalists. 
The medical profession, which was a sort of reservoir of 
physicists, is “dried up.” The “exigencies of the medical 
curriculum have crowded out the naturalists.’ Modern 
education, moreover, is not favourable to the best method 
of scientific study. “ The training of observation has gone by 
the board, and the exercise of mere memory has taken its place.” 
“ Work in the laboratory, with its necessary limitations, now 
takes the place of work in the field.” So much is known,.in 
other words, that much of the force of the new generation 
is wasted in learning that, and science is, as it were, exhausted 
by the burden of her own success. The change is, in part, irre- 
mediable; but let us hope that, as the passion for observation 
which gave us Darwin cannot die, a new generation of observers 
will arise equipped in youth with book-knowledge, but willing 
to devote years to researches of their own. The profession 
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of physics, in fact, like all the other professions; tends'to keep 
men rather more years in preparatory work than used to be 
the case. The result of that change is not yet clear, but men 
have more years of clear intelligence than they had. Hygiene 
has done that for us, if nothing else. 


Lord Windsor presided this year at the meeting of the 
Library Association, and made a speech the drift of which is 
that men have always read fiction, and that the fact of their 
yeading it now is no proof that public libraries are useless. 
Our forefathers liked romances, and the library of the Earl of 
Warwick in 1315 contained nothing else. Quite true; but the 
forefathers of “the people” read nothing. We wish the next 
president would tell us whether, out of the 25 per cent. of 
readers who, according to the returns, ask for serious books, 
any appear to educate themselves by their perusal. Reading 
will never be anything to the majority of mankind but a 
means of passing time, and the real defence for free 
libraries is that a few derive from them an effective educa- 
tion. Is that end answered or not? The dispute about 
fiction may be considered ended, and we want flow to know 
something else about the use of free libraries. Thé librarians 
know pretty nearly how many students they have who read 
with a purpose other than amusement. Are they many 
or few? One Hugh Miller at a time justifies a parish 
library, but do we get him? 


Protests against the laws which in most parts of the Con- 
tinent prohibit or limit Sunday labour, have been frequently 
recorded; but they have usually proceeded from fréethinkers, 
who consider those laws interferences with individual liberty. 
It is said, however, that the small tradesmen of Vienna, 
especially bakers and grocers, intend to organise a strike in 
favour of Sunday trading, on the ground that they lose too 
much by closing their shops. As the Ctistomers must have 
bread and groceries, even if they have to buy them on 
Saturday, it is difficult to see whence loss of business arises; 
but the tradesmen must know their own interests best, and 
the incident is curious as a foretaste of what we may 
expect when laws limiting hours of work become general 
in Earcpe. It is sweet to have leisure—if you know what 
to do with it—but it is sweeter to have enough to eat. Rail- 
way employés in England, we believe, consider that an eight- 
hours law, which would deprive them of a fourth or third of 
their paid time, would be pure robbery. 


The République Francaise of Monday quotes from the 
Figaro a paragraph which shows that French uneasiness in 
regard to Colonial expenditure is spreading. The Figaro 
declares that the French Soudan alone has cost 93,000,000 fr., 
or nearly, £4,000,000, and that in return the Colony has not 
brought inasou. The République Frangaise declares that this 
contention is absolutely true, and adds, “ If only we had but 
one Soudan.” We cannot doubt that when some Frenchman 
puts together the total expenditure in France over-sea since 
1839, including the money which is now being poured out in 
Madagascar, the feeling in France will be one of conster- 
rxtion and indignation. The moral, however, is not our 
business; we only note the facts. 


A curious example of voluntaryism in religion is reported 
from Ireland. The parish of Killannin, Galway, was some 
three years ago transferred from the diocese of Tuam to that 
of Galway. The inhabitants indignantly protested, headed 
by their priest, Father Coyne, who went to Rome on a local 
subscription, to appeal to the Pope. The appeal, however, 
failed, owing, Father Coyne declares, to misrepresentation 
and the suppression of facts, and after twelve months the 
petitioner returned empty-handed. In his absence another 
priest had been appointed by the Bishop of Galway; but the 
inhabitants rejected his ministrations, and actually walled up 
the chapel-doors. These barriers were broken down by men 
with pickaxes, and guarded by policemen with fixed bayonets 
and loaded rifles. Since then a fierce controversy bas raged in 
the parish, which now possesses two priests. Half of the 

arishioners adhere to the new and half to the old dispensatior+ 
£ ather Coyne is, in fact, a sort of ecclesiastical evicted tenant ; 
while Father Conroy, the Bishop’s nominee, is in the position 
of the landgrabber. Last week the rival factions held public 
meetings of the usual kind, and very nearly came to blows, and 
already one side is recommending the boycotting of the other. 








It is curious to see the instruments of the-land-warus.d in a 
religious domestic struggle. The incident must, we should 
think, make a good many Irish Catholic priests wonder 
whether, after all, the clergy acted wisely in plunging into 
the agrarian agitation. 


Cardinal Vaughan on Monday attended the annual) con- 
ference of the Catholic Truth Society at Bristol, and made 
speech which had at least the merits of sincerity ani outs 
spokenness. To his mind, “reunion” implied submission to 
the Catholic Church. That Church could make no compro- 
mise as to any doctrine, nor receive any one who doubted any 
of her teaching, nor modify in any way her grand tenet that 
the Pope possessed de jure divino the right t> ixter,ret 
revelation, define doctrine, and govern the Church. The 
acceptance of that truth was essential and imperative. We 
have given elsewhere the text of the words used about the 
Papacy, which the Cardinal must have known will in a 
special degree repel the average English mixd. His Eminence 
denied that he was opposed to reunion, but admitted that 
he did not believe any corporate submission of the English 
to be within the limits of probability. They had become 
the most individual of races, each man a Pope to himself. 
“T should like to know whether there be a single parish in the 
United Kingdom at the present time that would follow its 
clergyman to submit, I will not say to Rome, but to any other 
definite authority to which the clergyman might feel per- 
sonally drawn to transfer his own allegiance.” As we have 
argued elsewhere, it is pleasant to hear a great Roman eccle- 
siastic speaking-out like that, and it will not increase the 
bitterness between the Churches. Though the Cardinal 
practically forbids “reunion” in any technical ‘sense, he 
enables the Churches to understand better each other’s posi- 


‘tion, and diminishes the suspicion that Rome is keeping back 


her real ideas. Reunion, she says, implies and includes 
complete submission to me. 


The Westminster Gazette of Wednesday quotes a delightful 
story told by one of the speakers at the meeting of the 
Catholic Truth Society held in Bristol on Tuesday. A pious 
Catholic once visited Westminster Abbey. Withdrawing 
into a quiet corner to pursue his private devotions, he was 
summoned in stentorian tones to come and view the Royal 
tombs and chapels. “But I have seen the Royal tombs,” 
politely rejoined the stranger; “I only wish to say my 
prayers.” —“ Prayers is over.”—“ Still I suppose there can be 
no objection to my saying my prayers quietly here,” mildly 
pleaded the stranger.—‘ No objection, Sir?” said the irate 
verger, “why, it would be an insult to the Dean and Chapter!” 
This is worthy of Sydney Smith, and distinctly better 
than the older form of the legend in which the verger sternly 
declares that “no fancy prayers are allowed here!” 


On Tuesday Reuter published, “from an authoritative 
source,” an interesting account of the route to be followed 
by the Uganda railway. The first one hundred and forty 
miles will be made across a plain where neither cuttings nor 
embankments will be required. The next fifty miles com- 
prise the Tsetse-fly Belt, but are not difficult. Then follows a 
section of forty miles of undulating prairie. Very soon after 
this the ground rises rapidly, and soon the great plateau, 
which is between 6,000 ft. and 7,000 ft. in elevation, is reached. 
This country is very healthy and abounds in game, but is 
practically uninhabited. It is bordered by a forest-country, 
and after that is past, one hundred and fifty miles of 
thickly populated undulating country has to be crossed 
to reach Lake Victoria Nyanza. Apparently, the only 
serious piece of engineering is an iron bridge for the 
Eldoma Ravine. The train will take eight days to do the 
entire journey. It will only run during the day-time, and 
strong permanent stations will be erected at the places where 
the train stops for the night. 


The election for Limerick shows that the Parnellite 
strength has increased there. The Anti-Parnellite candidate, 
Mr. O’Keefe, who in 1892 carried the seat by a majority 
of 388, has now saved it by a majority of only 87, the figures 
showing that the Parnellites have secured 254 more votes. 
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PARTY FUNDS. 
E must confess to being a little amused at the new 
trouble which disturbs the Radical party, and 
which is described in the Daily Chronicle with as much 
frankness as acerbity. They cannot, it appears, get 
money enough for “organisation” purposes. Formerly, 


they had, it is implied, no difficulty, for the Liberals were. 


as rich as the Tories, and commanded, it may be assumed 
as certain, much more disposable cash. They had, we 
remember to have been told, at one particular time four- 
teen Members in the House, each of whom was bald, and 
each worth a million. A great squire may be quite 
comfortable, and yet never be able to give a subscription 
in thousands, which does not greatly worry a banker or 
financier or successful merchant. Now, however, it is 
stated, the majority of the plutocrats have joined the 
Unionists, and the Liberals are in despair at the 
difficulty of finding means. They cannot blackmail 
concessionaires as the French are believed to do; they 
cannot levy a regular tax on all office-holders, expectants 
of office, and Senators, as the Americans do; and they 
cannot, like the Kussian Nihilists, rob the post-offices and 
the minor treasuries on behalf of the Cause. They are 
compelled therefore to importune the few millionaires still 
remaining to them, and the millionaires, being masters of 
the situation, exact a quid pro quo. This disgusts the 
Daily Chronicle, avowedly because the system leads to 
a most discreditable sale of honours, and secretly, we sus- 
pect, because if one wishes social democracy to prevail, it 
is a little galling to see capitalists controlling it 
in the strength of their deep purses. Great financiers, 
great masters of labour, and great millionaires, are 
not precisely the people whom devotees of equality and 
“fairer distribution’? want to see seated in the interior 
cabinet of a Social-Radical party. They are sure to act 
as wet blankets on all manner of kindling, and if the 
party is to depend on them, it may as well surrender 
many of its most distinctive ideas. It might as well form 
the ground-landlords of London into a committee for 
legislating on betterment or for levying rates upon urban 
ground-rents. 

We heartily sympathise with our contemporary, whom 
we believe to be honestly fighting for greater purity in 
party management, though we are a little surprised at 
its despondent tone. The majority of the rich, like the 
majority of all classes in England, are no doubt Unionists ; 
but there must surely be a residuum large enough to keep 
up a party fund without ag difficulty. Are there really 
not two hundred Radicals left rich enough to subscribe 
£250 a year towards the victory of their cause, or is 
earnestness quite dead among the well-to-do devotees still 
remaining attached to the Newcastle programme? We 
should have thought the few Liberal brewers, the leaders of 
the Veto movement, the proprietors of Radical dailies, and 
the advocates of Little England, could alone have filled a 
war-chest of any needful depth. Our contemporary, how- 
ever, must know, and accepting its statement as true though 
= we sympathise ; but we want to ask a question. 

s the war-chest an absolute necessity? We can hardly 
think it if the party is really so grimly in earnest as 
Radicals, Socialists, and teetotalers always represent 
themselves to be. Suppose they trust for a little to their 
causes and their eloquence and their enthusiasm. We 
shall be told, of course, that organisation is everything, 
that an English party must have a central staff, must 
assist impecunious candidates, must issue leaflets by the 
ton and picture-placards by the half-million, must reward 
lecturers, and must in many cases pay “ orators’ ” expenses. 
Without these outlays there met be no “ organisation ;” 
and without organisation, though there would be a party, 
it could never, it is alleged, be brought up to the polls. 
Two-thirds of its men might vote, being interested in the 
fate of Governments, but the remainder would stay at 
home or go on working at their trade, as they often do 
now, when there is no conveyance ready, with rosettes on 
the horses, to drag them triumphantly to the booths. 
There are men in both parties indeed who declare that, 
wholly apart from bribery, skilful electioneering means 
spending money, that the more paid agents the party has, 
and the more paid talkers, and the more paid hunters-up to 
bustle about on the final day, the greater are the chances 





and we should like to ask the Chronicle whether it is 
not a little Rochefoucauldian, a little dictated by the con- 
tempt for humanity natural to a beaten party just after 
an election. Is it really impossible to form a_- central 
Committee of unpaid men — would work for the love 
of the cause, hunt up candidates with 6d. a piece in their 
pockets, and send down orators content to be repaid in 
applause and the consciousness of duty performed ? Such 
a Committee might not prepare so many tables as the paid 
men would, but it would probably be more energetic and 
more in sympathy with the electors, whom it is now per- 
fectly clear Mr. Schnadhorst and his colleagues most 
imperfectly understood. The leaflets ought not to be 
necessary if the Press is competent, and the picture- 
placards amuse the electors much more than they convince 
them. Great, indeed, is the power of caricature in France ; 
but did anybody ever know an English elector who, having 
decided to vote for Jones, was persuaded to vote for 
Smith by a mocking “ poster”? “The guiding influence 
of the central authority,” so far as it was a good influence, 
would be retained by the voluntary Committee, which, 
not making a trade of its work, would probably prefer 
able men as candidates to the nominees of millionaires. 
The unavoidable expenses, for registration and the like, 
are paid locally now, and so, we would suggest, might 
the remainder be. There would be no necessity then for 
“heavy cheques,” or humiliating appeals to the very rich, 
still less for that sale of honours and dignities which, in 
spite of current rumours, we still hope is based upon 
the inability of journalists to perceive claims patent to 
those who have advised the Crown. 


We cannot but believe that Radicals overestimate the 
value of organisation, and underrate that of ideas and 
energy. One proposal which the country accepts will 
bring them more votes than any fund they can raise, 
and one really stirring speech will move thousands of the 
hesitating voters, where paid agents will move tens. They 
did not carry the Reform Bill by devices like those for 
which heavy cheques are required, and in losing faith in 
non-material means they are losing their most effective 
motor. We are sorry to see them decline upon that lower 
level, which should be left to ward politicians and Common 
Councillors; and we a little wonder too why they decline. 
After all, it is difficult to conceive of Radicals who are 
wholly uninfluenced by imagination, and their experience of 
recent years ought to have taught them that organisation 
is but a broken reed to lean on as they march. How 
many Committees was the mere personality of Mr. Glad- 
stone worth,—the bare fact that he stood at the head of 
his party, and was responsible for its policy? We can 
name speeches of his which have brought more votes 
than the whole Newcastle programme, which latter was 
a work of the organisers, and reduced the whole 
party to a badly linked chain of groups. The Daily 
Chronicle does not doubt that the recent organisa- 
tion of the party was excellent, and indeed the ex- 
istence of innumerable caucuses and committees and 
associations, all organised by wirepullers at the centre, 
was patent to everybody, and was boasted of by a 
section of the party Press; yet look where it all has 
landed them. Not only has the party been defeated, which 
was natural and right, in the presence of a great recoil 
of opinion, disgusted by faddy projects, subservience to 
groups, and servility to the Catholic Irish ; but it has 
nothing like the representation to which its lingering 
favour with the multitude would have entitled ix. The 
“ organisation,” so far from supplying any deficiency in 
ideas, has actually made that deficiency more noxious, and 
has impaired instead of strengthening the representation of 
the party. The Daily Chronicle, we see, thinks the million- 
aires could be superseded by a national subscription, and 
may, it is possible, be right, though we suspect average party 
men will keep their guineas for local purposes, and look 
upon the Central Committee rather as a necessary nuisance 
than as a friendly ally, but we should like to see a move- 
ment for dispensing with subscriptions altogether. The 
party which pleads that its motive power is not interests, 
but ideas, should trust its ideas, and let the war-chest 
remain empty without fear and without regret. Who 
paid for the revulsion of opinion which ended in the 
Revolution of 1688 ? 
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SOOTHING FRANCE. 


Lord Mayor of London must take himself 
} ig von indeed,—es seriously, for example, as 
the German Emperor. It is impossible to read the 

ecounts of Sir Joseph Renals’s “ progress ” to Bordeaux, 
of his call upon the French President, of his speeches at 
Bordeaux in one of which he patronised M. Faure as the 
Emperor of Russia might have done, without believing 
that he thinks himself a messenger from the British 
sent to soothe away all animosities between the 

We fancy, too, misty as the accounts are, that, 
Faure’s previous position as a tradesman, 
Sir Joseph did intend to invite the President of the French 
Republic to visit the City, and was not fully awakened 
even by M. Faure’s dignified, if caustic, rebuke, to the 
bétise he had committed. Sir Joseph is quite royal in his 
gracious approval of everything and everybody in France, 
and we do not doubt that, if peace is maintained, he will 
attribute that happy circumstance in great measure to his 
fortunate courage in visiting France to assure her citizens 
—without a word of French—of the cordial feeling enter- 
tained towards them by the people of Great Britain. It 
is a little comic, this confusion between the Lord Mayor’s 
temporary position in the City and his place in the nation 
or the world, but we do not know that it deserves any 
serious reprobation. The intention is certainly good, the 
French think the Lord Mayor of London a very great 
person with a very fine coach, and the President of 
the Republic is perhaps of all persons now at the 
head of States the most good-natured. The absurdity of 
the visit consists rather in its needlessness. There is no 
ill-feeling between Englishmen and Frenchmen to remove. 
The animosity is between the States, not the peoples. 
The old hatred on this side has died away in the eighty 
years of continuous peace and intermittent alliance, and 
with it the old contempt. The English entirely recognise 
that the French are a great pone with brilliant qualities, 
and except when commercial interests clash, grudge them 
success in the external world no more than they grudge 
them success in literature or the drama. There was no 
popular disapproval of their seizure of Tonquin; the 
British people scarcely knew of their occupation of 
Tunis; and if there is any feeling about the invasion 
of Madagascar, it is confined to those who are in- 
terested in the success of Protestant Missions. The 
surrender of our claim to the great island never 
roused a debate in Parliament, and Mr. Rhodes’s con- 
sent to its occupation by the French has never diminished 
his popularity or the general belief that he is a great 
man who is extending the British Empire. Nor, on 
the other side, is there any evidence of popular French 
dislike, far less of hatred. The newspapers of Paris scold 
us in the interest of men seeking concessions, and there are 
Anglophobes in the Chamber as well as Anglomaniacs ; 
but the French people join in neither cry, and if we proffered 
alliance, would be very glad to accept it. If France could 
gain a great advantage over Britain, doubtless French- 
men would be pleased, because among Frenchmen a 
triumph over anybody greatly improves the flavour of a 
profitable transaction, but of the tremulous enmity felt 
towards Germans, or the contemptuous enmity entertained 
for Italians, we can perceive no sign. If it were to the 
interest of France to forget all causes of quarrel with 
Great Britain, France would forget them readily, and per- 
haps, as she did in 1855, would supersede caricatures of 
the English by drawings intended to acknowledge their 
“admirable” stolidity. There is nothing for Sir Joseph 
Renals to do, even if he were the proper person to do it, 
especially at Bordeaux, where indifference is warmed into 
kindliness by the feeling that the English are excellent 
ready-money customers for wine. 

It is the States which bicker, not the peoples. The 
governing men of France have just now two objects, 
besides the grand one of punishing Germany, to which 
they think the British Government is a dangerous obstacle. 
One 1s to dominate the Mediterranean, and for this, ascend- 
ency in Egypt or Syria is, as they reckon, absolutely 
indispensable. They have already a magnificent position 
on the south of the Mediterranean, a whole Empire so 
obedient that diplomatists forget Algeria, and scarcely 
hear of Tunis, and a military port, Bizerta, the like of 
which, by many accounts, hardly exists in the world; 
but they are not contented, They want ascendency in the 


people, 
nations. 
deceived by M. 





Eastern Mediterranean too, and that means, to put it plainly, 
either a Syrian or an Egyptian port in their possession. 
At present England has Egypt and protects Syria, and 
the French Government, to get rid of her, throws itself 
across the British path at every turn. French statesmen 
are not gratifying a national animosity, but pursuing a 
policy with a defined end, from which they will not swerve 
until they either attain it or receive what they judge to be 
adequate compensation. If all the Mayors of Great Britain 
embraced all the municipal chiefs of France, M. Hanotaux 
would still want us to leave Egypt, and still throw obstacles 
in the British road. Naturally, the British Foreign Office 
frets under the pressure, and sometimes the situation 
grows strained, and now and again there is even a whisper 
of war; but these disagreeables and dangers do not arise 
because Englishmen and Frenchmen are not friendly. 
They are — friendly, and a little surprised at 
the attitude of both Governments, though of course 
disposed to believe in their own. Moreover, those who 
govern France have contracted an idea that tropical or 
semi-tropical possessions must be a source of wealth, and 
that, as England possesses such vast dependencies, France 
ought to have them too. Asa matter of fact, the theory 
is, as regards France, untrue, and she usually pays heavily 
for acquisitions of the kind, their transmarine possessions 
costing French taxpayers at least seven millions sterling 
a year; but the Government holds it, and tries hard, as 
no other territory is available, to get a large slice of 
the hottest deltas and deserts in Africa. The English 
are in the way of that project also, and successive Foreign 
Ministers grow furious over the “Soudan ” and the Niger, 
and the territory west of the Nile, and the reversionary 
right to the Congo State, and the reversionary claim to 
Morocco if it is ever thrown into anarchy. The British 
Ministry—for two Departments are interested—of course 
contends for its position in these regions also; but the 
British people, while leaving them a free hand, is neither 
angry nor spiteful, nor, if the truth were known, greatly 
interested. If it blames anybody, it is the Colonial 
party in France, not the French people, which it is well 
aware is something more than doubtful about the ex- 
pense to be incurred, and absolutely indignant at the 
waste of life which competent garrisons of tropical 
dependencies would involve. The struggle, in short, is 
conducted by the statesmen, is dictated by other motives 
than spite, and would not end if the two peoples fell 
into a fit of embracing. It is like a family suit about 
a legacy, which can go on and involve ruin to either 
side, even though the children of the houses concerned 
are making love to one another. The notion that 
friendly States can never fight is as unfounded as the 
notion that friends can never go to law, or as the per- 
verse idea that constant intercommunication always pro- 
duces friendship. The municipalities of Ireland and 
Britain might be on the friendliest terms, and yet Great 
Britain and Ireland remain, or at all events seem to 
remain, at daggers drawn. 

There seems to be an opinion prevalent that it would be 
wise of the Queen to invite M. Faure to England, and 
that in fact such a reparation is owing to his dignity for 
Sir Joseph Renals’s mistake. Any President of the 
French Republic would of course be a welcome guest here, 
and would receive all the honour and attention due to the 
highest of crowned heads; nor should we deny that such 
courtesies between the undoubted representatives of great 
nations have a soothing effect. But the invitation would 
not induce either the President or M. Hanotaux to sur- 
render or even modify their policy in Egypt, while it 
would excite all kinds of rumours, and even diplo- 
matic inquiries, about the relations of the two Govern- 
ments to Russia, to Italy, and to the Triple Alliance. 
The time is not, in fact, favourable to anything ex- 
cept a determined diplomatic endeavour to come to an 
understanding with France upon all subjects now in 
dispute, which, if it could be accomplished, would be 
better followed than preceded by the invitation. Nobody 
wants the worry, not to say the danger, of a quarrel with 
the nation nearest to our shores, but the cause of that 
quarrel lies deeper than any national petulance, and will 
not be removed by any exhibition of national good-feeling. 
The voice of the people is supposed to rule everything 
everywhere, but as far as we see the people everywhere 
leave foreign affairs to be regulated as their Governments 





please. There are exceptions to the rule, but they arise 
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when national honour is touched, not when interests 
wh'c :, however considerable, are almost imperceptible to 
the peoples are concerned. : 





TIE ANARCHY AMONG THE NATIONALISTS. 


fer Unionist. papers, perhaps not unnaturally, are 
showing a good deal of satisfaction at the anarchy 
in the Irish ranks. They point out that one has almost 
lost count of the divisions and subdivisions of the 
Nationalist party, and note that the inability of any 
one section to completely conquer and dominate the rest 
has reduced the Irish party to a regiment in which the 
companies, though all determined to mutiny, can none of 
them agree as to how the mutiny is to be conducted. At 
first. sight, of course, this looks very promising for the 
Unionists. It seems only reasonable to conclude that men 
who cannot learn to act together will be unable to carry 
out a common purpose. But the common purpose of the 
Nationalists is to dissolve the Union. Therefore Unionists 
ought to be glad of the tendency to make within the 
newest split a newer split. No doubt this sounds 
like triumphant logic, but, for all that, we are more 
sorry than pleased to see the spread of anarchy among 
the Irish. If we felt any misgiving as to the ultimate 
triumph of the Unionist principle we might be glad 
of anything which postponed or weakened the attack 
upon it. But we feel no such misgiving. The Union 
is safe from destruction, though not from attack, and 
hence what we have got to think of is not so much 
what militates against the destruction of the Union, as 
what will render the Irish Parliamentary war as little 
injurious as possible to the interests of the nation. The 
fort will not be taken, but we want to see the siege as 
little harmful as may be. 

This being so, it is, in our opinion, a matter of regret 
that we should be contending with a mob rather than 
with a regular army. If the Nationalist Members, and 
that section of the Irish people which they represent, were 
to be once more united under a capable leader, we should, 
in the first place, have a body with which we could make 
terms in regard to details, and with whom we could come 
to an understanding on many subsidiary points of adminis- 
tration. The Unionist Government and the party which 
supports them are sincerely anxious to carry out a wise 
and far-reaching policy of amelioration in Ireland, in 
regard to the land, the Catholic Church, and the local 
administration of the island. Now, this task will be 
rendered not easier, but far more difficult, by the 
existence of four or five Irish parties. Take the question 
of land-purchase and the increase of cultivating pro- 
prietors. If the Nationalist party were united under a 
strong leader, as they were in the days of Mr. Parnell, 
it might be possible to come to an agreement with 
them, which, even if it did not completely solve the 
Agrarian problem—nothing will, of course, do that— 
might go far towards putting it on a more satisfactory 
basis. The same may be said of the concessions which 
the Unionists are willing, nay, anxious, to make to the 
Roman Catholic Church in Ireland in regard to education. 
If there were an Irish leader who could be depended upon 
to carry the Nationalists with him, it woul be a com- 
paratively easy task for Mr. Gerald Balfour to produce a 
scheme which would do away with all the grievances of 
the Catholics in the matters of University teaching and 
primary education. When the question of extending local 
self-government to the Irish counties comes up for dis- 
cussion, the need for a coherent Nationalist party with 
which to deal will be very great. There will be a hundred 
questions of detail which the Government will desire to 
settle in accordance with the wishes of the Irish repre- 
sentatives, but in the war of sects and factions they will 
find it most difficult to discover whether the opinion of 
the Healyites, the Dillonites, or the Redmondites ought to 
be most considered. It is, in fact, the difficulty which 
meets a General in the field when he is fighting a mob 
instead of an army. ‘There is no one with whom he 
can arrange for an armistice for the burial of the dead, or 
make those temporary and occasional agreements which 
so much tend to mitigate the severities of war. Closely 
allied to this difficulty is another of great practical im- 
portance. The result of the split among the Nationalists 
has been to introduce a violent spirit of competition among 
the rival factions. Each tries to outbid the other in the 








wildness and unreasonableness of its demands, and in itg 
hostility to the Government of the United Kingdom 
and the people of Great Britain. There is a sort of 
auction of violence and ill-will.at which the hatred of the 
Saxon and the desire to injure England is run up toa 
purely artificial figure. That the Nationalists do not love 
England, and would seek her injury in any case, we are, 
of course, perfectly well aware. But this feeling of hos. 
tility is very greatly exaggerated by the need which the 
fractions feel of proving their patriotism. Mr. Healy or 
Mr. Dillon or Mr. Redmond may know in their hearts 
that such and such a policy would be really good for 
Ireland, and each of them would be ready to adopt 
it were he free to take his own line. The know. 
ledge, however, that it can and will be represented 
by his rivals as an act of surrender to “the eternal 
enemies of Ireland,” is quite enough to prevent any 
one of the leaders from adopting it. In other words, 
the anarchy among the Nationalists generates a false aud 
unnatural degree of hatred and anger, and still further 
perplexes a situation perplexed enough already by the 
sense of blind and unreasonable animosity. What is 
chiefly wanted in Irish politics is a little calmness and 
hard thinking. But this is precisely what will not be 
obtained as long as the Irish Members are locked ina 
death-struggle for supremacy. The hope of personal 
advancement is added to the incentives for injuring 
England, and making Parliamentary Government odious 
and ridiculous. The reign of anarchy holds out the much- 
coveted prize of personal power to the man who injures 
England most, and makes men careless as to whether, at 
the same time, they are not injuring Ireland even more 
severely. That is a condition of things which is good for 
no one. 


What chance is there of the reign of anarchy coming 
to an end? A very small one, we fear. The only prospect 
of its disappearance is the growth of a feeling among the 
Southern Irish that some one of the four or five men now 
contending for supremacy is the natural leader of the 
race. But as far as we can see, there is no possibility 
of this happening. The Nationalists will not reunite 
under Mr. Redmond, if only because the Church has 
no confidence in him, and would regard the triumph 
of Parnellism as a deadly blow to its authority. The 
will not again unite under Mr. Healy, for though all 
Ireland agrees that Mr. Healy has a political brain of the 
highest order, half the party would rather die, or give up 
the cause of Home-rule, than be led by a man whom they 
consider to be “not enough of a gentleman.” We have 
ourselves no desire to endorse this description, but know- 
ing as we do that at heart the Irish are the most aristo- 
cratically minded people on the face of the earth, we 
cannot fail to see that the objection is fatal to Mr. Healy’s 
leadership. Mr. Dillon and Mr. Sexton are for other, but 
equally strong, reasons held by those who know the inner 
side of Irish politics to be impossible as leaders of a united 
party. It comes, then, to this,—the Irish party will not 
be united except under a new leader, and one who is not 
subject to the objections that attach to those we have just 
mentioned. Is there a chance of such a leader arising ? 
We hardly think there is. One of the most curious 
facts in connection with Irish Nationalism is the fact 
that there are no new men of mark in the party,—no 
younger generation of patriots thundering at the doors 
of the old. Fifteen years ago, the present men of mark 
in the Irish party were all prominent men,—as prominent 
indeed as they are to-day. After Mr. Parnell, the chief 
men of the Irish party in the eighties were Mr. Healy, 
Mr. Sexton, Mr. Dillon, Mr. Arthur O’Connor, Mr. 
O’Brien, Mr. Justin McCarthy, and Mr. Redmonn. They 
are the chief men still, and what is more, the only men,— 
so sterile a field for talent has proved the Irish agitation. 
But though the fact is strange, it is not exceptional. 
A parallel is to be found in the history of almost every 
revolution, and the Irish agitation was a revolution, 
though, as one of their own writers has said, tempered 
by the scarcity of fire-arms. The French Revolution 
produced at the very beginning a crop of men capable 
of making themselves remarkable and notorious. But 
their number was never added to. The fierce years of 
Revolution used up the men of ’89, but did not add to 
them, and when the foreign adventurer used his demoniac 
powers to trample out the last seeds of fire, there had 
come to be, as Wordsworth said so finely, an equal 
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“ s and men.” ‘The periods before Revolu- 
= —_ men, and the Revolutions devour them, 
but the supply is never maintained. It is a strange 
fact, and rests, we suspect, upon causes partly physi- 
cal, partly mental. These, however, we cannot discuss 
on the present occasion. We merely note the fact that 
there seems little or no hope that a new Parnell will arise 
to unite the Irish factions. In that case we must meet 
the anarchy as best we can. That we shall succeed in 
overcoming it we do not doubt, but this general belief 
does not blind us to the fact that, if ultimate victory is 
certain, it is always preferable to meet an army instead 
of a mob. Those who are congratulating themselves on 
the anarchy among the Nationalists have failed to realise 
the task with which the Unionists as a Parliamentary 


party are confronted. 





THE REVIVAL OF TRADE. 


LL England will rejoice if the deduction drawn from 
A the trade returns of the last two months should 
turn out to be accurate. An increase of five millions in 
the exports and imports of August—three millions in 
imports, and two millions in exports—is nothing enormous, 
but it coincides with other signs which inspire hope, and 
though the improvement may be but a spurt, it may also 
be proof that the long continued “ depression ” which 
began with the “arrangement” for the Barings, and was 
exasperated by the collapse of Argentina, the breakdown 
in Australia, the American currency troubles, and many 
other incidents, has at last reached its close. We may be 
entering on a cycle of prosperous trading, and if we are, 
the effect on opinion as well as on incomes will be very 
widely spread. Agriculture, it is true, seems not to benefit 
by prosperity, nobody giving more for flour because he is 
getting rich, or eating more English wheat because he is 
free of pecuniary fear; but agriculture is not now the most 
important of British industries, and even in agriculture 
general prosperity brings this advantage, that landlords 
stand their losses with much more ease, and grow with 
the rest of the community less pessimist and timid. To 
the remainder of the world a “ boom” in commerce means 
comparative material happiness. It is sellers who govern 
opinion about everything but bread, and all sellers find 
that when trade is steadily expanding they can get better 
prices and a more ready market. There are more willing 
buyers for ships, houses, furniture, dress materials, pictures, 
and indeed all articles of luxury. There is more disposi- 
tion to invest in new projects, the rate of profit rises a 
little, and the hope of profit much, while pecuniary fear, 
which stops business more even than actual loss, becomes 
perceptibly less. It is not merely that there is more 
spendable money, though an addition of even £500,000 a 
month to that reservoir is not insignificant in result for 
those who live by supplying the fortunate, but there is 
more disposition to spend it, less of the feeling that as 
everything is going worse all resources must’ be kept 
intact. How far “depressions” are caused by mental 
changes, and how far by an actual decrease in business 
and profits, due, one cannot help imagining, to markets 
becoming glutted, is a question which will never be 
settled, but that every decline of a million in trade 
returns causes a withdrawal of another million—it 
may be much more—from general expenditure on 
things that are not indispensable, may be taken as 
certain. The failure of the economists to explain the 
recurrence of cycles of prosperity and depression is, 
as the Times says, remarkable proof of the limitation 
of their acumen; but one reason of it, we feel as- 
sured, is that they underrate the effect of economic fear. 
The buyer shrinks back when he is frightened, say, by a 
Stock Exchange crash, as well as when hé has supplied 
himself sufficiently. A panic lasts, too,and spreads in the 
most wonderful way. The buyer of a new house, for 
instance, offers, just after great failures, a lower price, 
and will give no other, not merely because he can afford 
less, but because he is determined that, as buyer, 
he will not forego “the benefit of the depression.” 
There is courage, when the depression is over, to use 
the masses of money which even in bad times ac- 
cumulate in this country; and with courage come 
better n¢omes, real or imaginary, the result in either 
case being more expenditure, more work, and better wages. 
Whatever the state of trade, if everybody hoarded profits 





there would be a sense of depression, an apprehensiveness 
resembling that which the steady fall in the rate of 
interest has spread among the investing middle-class. It 
is perfectly true, and must not be forgotten, that the 
buyer loses much that the seller gains from increased 
prices, but the worst condition of all, when buying and 
selling tends to stop, ends. Two hats cannot be sold for 
one without the hat-buyer paying more; but when he is 
frightened, he does not buy even one hat, and gets no hat, 
while the ‘hatter is for the time a ruined man. It is 
o_o that there is no one in all England except the 
armer to whom a great expansion of trade does not 
bring a sense of increased material comfort. The 
traders benefit first; and then the workmen, whose 
slack periods become fewer, even if wages do not 
positively rise, but the advantage, and still more 
sanguineness as to coming advantage, spreads through 
the whole community, reaching classes which have no 
direct connection with or interest in trade. One would 
fancy, for example, that authors were pretty independent 
of the chances of trade, but nobody feels a depres- 
sion more rapidly or to a greater extent than the large 
publisher, upon whose business the incomes of authors 
mainly depend. 

We wonder what the precise effect of a period of depres- 
sion or prosperity really is on politics. 4 priori, depression 
should in an industrial community be favourable to Liberal- 
ism, for Liberalism is friendly to change, and a people 
which is economically uncomfortable or alarmed must, one 
would think, naturally desire change. The sick man longs 
for morning or for night. That theory, however, though it 
seems as if it were unanswerable, is not completely borne 
out by the facts. Undoubtedly the great discomfort 
which prevailed in this country from 1816 to 1830, when 
taxation was excessive and the new industry hardly de- 
veloped, and the people pessimist from the exhaus- 
tion produced by their tremendous effort during the 
Great War, helped to make possible the Revolution of 
1832; but Liberalism has not prospered in all periods of 
depression. It has, for example, rather suffered throughout 
the Western world during the last four years, No Govern- 
ment could be more Liberal, not to say Radical, than the 
one which has just disappeared, and it died of popular 
indifference or dislike. It is, moreover, almost an axiom 
of history that Revolutions begin just when the load 
is becoming lighter, a proposition demonstrable from 
the history of France, of Ireland, and, as we should read 
the history of the Reform Bill, of Great Britain 
also. Liberalism was never stronger in this country 
than in the time when Mr. Gladstone boasted of 
the prosperity of the Kingdom increasing by leaps and 
bounds. No one then attributed the strength of 
Liberalism to discontent, or doubted that it was fed on 
hope and the courage to try experiments which so fre- 
quently accompanies prosperity. With all trades ad- 
vancing, it would seem much easier to try an eight-hours 
law than with all trades declining. We suspect that under 
the conditions of civilised life polities are much more 
affected by ideas than by economic conditions, but that, so 
far as the latter rule, the old illusion still prevails, 
and that prosperity and adversity are alike attributed, not 
so much by the reflection as by the blind impression of 
the masses, to the party in power. The people do not cal- 
culate that this or that set of ideas will give them comfort, 
but that change will improve an uncomfortable position. 
Rain and sunshine are alike carried to the credit of the 
Cesar of the hour. The impression is not a very strong 
one, or the people would never have suffered Sir, Robert 
Peel to be dispossessed of power, but it has probably 
a certain amount of weight, varying with the degree of 
popular intelligence. If this is true, the new Govern- 
ment should, if trade goes on expanding, have a very 
good chance of popularity, and the late Government owed 
its downfall in part to a cause for which it was not re- 
sponsible. The fact, however, that. mankind attribute 
their comfort or their discomfort in some measure to their 
rulers, is not one on which it is safe for any Ministry to 
rely. The prosperous lose their tempers as readily as the 
depressed. Man does not live by bread alone, and a great 
idea will attract more votes to the Government which 
evolves it than a great harvest. Defeat in the field has 
overthrown many Governments, but how many have been 
overthrown by the economic suffering produced by vic- 
torious war ? 
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COLONIAL NAVIES. 


E will not yield to any one in our desire to see the 
Empire strong and united and bound together in 
what Burke called “an English communion.” Itis because 
we so strongly desire that the present ties which bind us 
and the Colonies together shall not be strained and injured, 
that we very greatly regret the steps that have been 
lately taken by a well-meaning but injudicious body which 
calls itself the Imperial Federation (Defence) Committee. 
The aim of these persons—the maintenance of the Empire 
—is excellent, but their way of carrying out their aim is, in 
our opinion at least, directly calculated to bring nearer 
what the Defence Committee desire above all things to 
avoid,—the destruction of the Empire. They want to 
bring England and the Colonies closer together, and to do 
so they use language which will not only tend to make the 
electors here dissatisfied with the Empire on the ground 
that the mother-country is injured by the Colonies failing 
to contribute to the Navy, but will at the same time make 
the Colonists suspicious that there are schemes afoot for 
making them pay a tribute to England under the guise 
of a contribution to the Navy. To make Englishmen 
discontented with the Colonies as a burden, and angry 
with the Colonists as men who selfishly and meanly refuse 
to contribute to their defence but leave other people to 
do the work, and at the same time to enable the hot-headed 
Colonists to talk of therevival of the spirit which animated 
Lord North and George IIL., is a singular achievement for 
men who are sincerely anxious to keep the Empire united. 
Yet unfortunately that, or something very like it, would 
be the effect of a wide circulation of the proposals of the 
Defence Committee. So true it is that good intentions 
are often as injurious as evil acts. 

Of course it is only incidentally that the Defence Com- 
mittee give the impression which we have just set forth. 
What they actually demand in their letter to Lord 
Salisbury, is that the Colonies should be asked to 
contribute to the Navy, and that if, and when, they do 
so, they should be given a share in its administration. 
“Ten millions of her Majesty’s subjects, of European 
blood,” say the Committee, “ inhabiting the self-govern- 
ing Colonies, contribute practically nothing to the 
maintenance of the Navy, and have therefore, constitu- 
tionally, no voice in its disposition or in its administra- 
tion.” The result is that “on the outbreak of war the 
services of the Navy will inevitably be claimed first by 
those who have paid for it, and the Colonies, having had 
no opportunity. of co-operation offered to them, and 
having received no warning to provide for themselves, 
may suddenly realise that they have no place in the 
organisation of the British Empire assuring their security 
in the time of danger. If, on the other hand, the 
calamity of war be happily avoided, the people of the 
United Kingdom will before long discover that they are 
paying for the defence of others as well able as themselves 
to bear their share of the expenditure. Thus an outcry 
might not unnaturally be raised against the Colonies, 
which would provoke mutual ill-feeling and resentment, 
tending to the destruction of those ties which it is desired 
on all sides to strengthen and maintain.” Now, this way 
of putting the matter seems to us most objectionable. 
lt i3 petty in spirit, and suggests that the feeling between 
the people of the mother-country and the people of 
the Colonies is of the most sordid kind. We wish 
that those who drew it up would consult the end of 
Burke’s second speech on conciliation with America. 
They will find there an infinitely truer view of what 
should be our position towards the Colonies. But even 
on hard practical grounds, the notion of getting money 
contributions for the Navy, and giving the Colonies a right 
to help control our fleets, is a delusion. To make the Empire 
safe, the control of the Navy must be centralised in the 
Parliament and Administration at Westminster. To 
place it under a Federal Board which could not act till a 
doz2n Governments had been consulted, would be to lose 
that rapidity and efficiency of action on which in no small 
measure our safety depends. 

But though we should deprecate any attempt to get the 
Colonies to give contributions to the Navy, which if 
unaccompanied by some form of control would seem like 
tribute, and which if accompanied by control would 
impair our naval efficiency, we are by no means disposed 
to discourage the Colonies from taking thought as to 





naval defence. We would indeed encourage them most 
strongly to organise naval forces of their own, which 
should be able to help defend their coasts and their 
shipping. In our opinion, no Colony should _ rest 
satisfied until it has a naval as well as a milita 
force. We do not desire for a moment that the Imperial 
Navy should abandon the — of our Colonies, but 
we desire to see local supplementary navies owned by the 
Colonies, and manned and officered by Colonists. Such 
squadrons would be a help in war-time, and in peace would 
train the Colonists in the duties of self-defence,—duties 
which no body of Englishmen should ever depute. It is 
for this reason among others that we should not care to 
see the Colonies, as it were, hiring British ships at so 
much per ton per annum to guard their shores. That is 
the system now followed in Australia ; but it is not a good 
one. We should far rather see the Colonies, acting of 
course under the advice of the Admiralty, build their 
own ships, and provide them with men and officers. They 
would, no doubt, begin by transplanting officers from 
home, so as to gain the advantages of the traditions of 
the English Navy ; but ultimately the bulk of the officers 
and men should be men who, when their time was up, 
intended to live in the Colony owning the ships. In this 
way, the Colonies would become y interested in and 
proud of their ships, and a naval spirit would grow up. 
If Australia and South Africa were united like Canada, 
three powerful navies representing the three federations 
might be established, capable not only of defending their 
own waters, but able to lend efficient help in securing 
the command of the sea to the Anglo-Saxon. There is 
no reason why the Canadian Dominion, the Australian 
Commonwealth, and the South African Union, should 
not each have a navy as strong as that of Holland,— 
should not each, that is, have, besides coast-defence 
vessels, a couple of first-class battleships, four powerful 
cruisers, and half-a-dozen gunboats. But out of these 
forces could be constituted a squadron as powerful as that 
of a first-class Power,—one which, if sent to the Mediter- 
ranean or the North Atlantic at the crisis of a war, might 
turn the scale in the favour of the English race, and so 
affect the fate of the world. Curiously enough, this very 
proposal for locally owned Colonial squadrons is being 
at this very moment worked out at the Cape. The Cape 
Times of August 21st contains a very interesting series of 
articles and interviews dealing with the proposal to build 
and equip a cruiser—H.M.S. ‘ Africander ’—as “ acontribu- 
tion to our common defence.” The proposal is not to have 
the cruiser kept moored in Table Bay, but for a ship 
capable of taking her share in the command of the sea. 
Of course one cruiser does not make a squadron, but as 
representing the idea of local Colonial navies, the pro- 
posals in regard to the ‘ Africander’ are excellent. 

We are quite aware that we shall be told that our plan 
of local navies is a bad one, because it does not ensure 
unity of action, and it will be urged that therefore the 
plan of the Colonies hiring so much annual protection 
from the British Admiralty, is preferable. In theory, no 
doubt, this is true; but in practice we cannot help feeling 
that it would be demoralising. We do not want to see 
the Colonists buying protection by the ton. We want 
them to take more than a mercenary share in their work 
of protecting the Empire. For this reason we should 
like to see the local fleets under the control of the local 
Parliaments. It should, however, be arranged that the 
several Colonial naval services and the British service 
should be governed by a common discipline, that all should 
be Queen’s ships, and that officers should be capable of being 
promoted from one service to the other. When in the case 
of war the Colonies despatched aid to the mother-country, 
they would of course place their contrikutory squadrons 
under the orders of the Admiralty, either for a tixed term 
or till the end of the war. No doubt some friction might 
arise, but it would be less than the friction which arises 
between ordinary allies in the case of naval action. Against 
this must be placed the fact that under a system of local 
navies we should get a real and definite increase of the 
Navy, while under the tribute system we should be apt 
merely to relieve the home taxpayer. Our Fleet under 
the Admiralty will not really be increased if we get 
£1,000,000 a year in Colonial subsidies; we shall, in the 
long-run, only decrease the estimates by that amount. 
If, however, the Colonies themselves spend £1,000,000 a 
year on local squadrons, we shall maintain our Fleet at 
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which it would have been maintained even if 
ant Colonial contributions. Depend upon it, 
the plan of local fleets, though possibly more wasteful, 
will secure us as an Empire a greater number of ships and 
men, and so increase the chance of our maintaining as 
a race the command of the sea. — ity 
We cannot go into the question more in detail just 
now, but we may allude to some of the incidental 
advantages. The local navies will produce a body of men- 
of-war’s men along the Canadian, Australian, and South 
‘African coasts, and so increase that part of our mari- 
time population which is inured to war. At present 
the number of men fit for naval work to be found in any 
Colony must be very small. If, however, we had local 
Colonial navies, and if a good sprinkling of the men of 
Newfoundland and of the Gulf of St. Lawrence had served 
on board Queen’s ships of various kinds, an ironclad 
which had lost 20 per cent. of her men in action might 
be able to recruit her strength without coming home. We 
want not only to defend the Colonies and their trade, 
but to see a portion of their population inoculated with 
the naval spirit, and the mass of the people made to 
realise personally that unless their race can keep command 
of the sea, then are they of all men most miserable. 
This we shall not get by money contributions to White- 
hall. We can get it, however, if our great Colonies are 
encouraged to establish local navies. 





CANADA AND THE EMPIRE. 


N the current number of the Westminster Review there 

is an article on “ Canada and her Relations to the 
Empire,” by Colonel George T. Denison, of Toronto, which 
deserves to be read with much care and sympathy. Any- 
thing written by Colonel Denison on such a subject would 
merit close attention. He is the representative of one of 
the most distinguished Canadian families. He is, we 
believe, Commandant of a corps commonly known as the 
Governor-General’s Body-guard, which was originally 
raised by one of his forefathers to aid in repelling the 
American invasion in 1812, and took a very honour- 
able part in the exploits with which the name of 
Sir Isaac Brock, “the hero of Upper Canada,” is 
so closely associated. This corps, we understand, has 
always been commanded by a Denison, and was engaged 
under such leadership in meeting the Fenian raids in 1866, 
and also doubtless in putting down the so-called rebellion 
of 1837, which was suppressed entirely by loyal Upper 
Canada militia. In fact, Colonel Denison is able to write 
as one of that great body of the Canadian people whose 
ancestors, to the number of one hundred thousand, left 
their homes and all their possessions in the revolted 
Colonies rather than join in rebellion against the British 
Crown, and who in every generation since have risked, or 
been ready to risk, their lives on behalf of British interests 
on the American Continent. There are few, indeed, 
among English, Scotch, or Irish families at home who 
can show such a record of dangers cheerfully faced for the 
British flag, within the past hundred and twenty years, as 
the descendants of the United Empire Loyalists, and there 
are very few among those descendants whose claim to an 
attentive hearing stands higher than that of the Com- 
mandant of the Governor-General’s Body-guard. What, 
then, is the purport of his message to the British public? 
It is that people in this country are far from being fully 
alive to the evidences which Canadians have repeatedly 
given of the intensity and earnestness of their loyalty 
to the British Crown; that they have often shown 
themselves, or allowed the British Government to appear, 
much more anxious to conciliate American feeling than 
to protect the interests of their own flesh and blood 
in the great Dominion over which the British flag still 
flies; and that they are only too likely to be led astray by 
unjust and prejudiced criticism of Canadian aims, institu- 
tions, and resources, such as from time to time appear in 
the Press on this side of the Atlantic. As to the past, 
Colonel Denison, we are afraid, has only too good a case. 
It can hardly be denied that in regard to the Maine 
boundary question, for example, the Ashburton treaty 
made a very bad, and a very needlessly bad, bargain from 
the Canadian point of view, so that the State of Maine, as 
any one may see, “ cuts up into Canadian territory like a 
dog’s tooth.” It is true again that although under the 
Washington treaty England agreed to pay what might be 





fixed by arbitrators, and did pay the immense sum of 
15,000,000 dollars for losses sup d to have been 
suffered by American citizens through the depredations of 
the ‘ Alabama,’ no compensation was secured by Canada 
for the heavy losses which she suffered from the Fenian 
raids, although it could hardly be disputed that the 
Government of the United States had neglected its 
duty in failing to prevent those filibustering expeditions 
not less than her Majesty’s Government had neglected 
its duty in allowing the ‘Alabama’ to escape from 
British waters. We are glad, however, to see that Colonel 
Denison appears satisfied with the firmness and considera- 
tion for Canadian rights displayed by the British Govern- 
ment in regard to the Behring Sea question, and we may 
confidently assure him that among Britons of all parties 
at home, there is no division of opinion or feeling as to 
the duty of standing firmly by our Canadian brethren 
in vindication of their just rights, should they be assailed 
from any quarter. If there seemed to be any cool- 
ness in the past, it arose from ignorance which has 
pene away, and there is now not only a deep and general, 

ut a growing sentiment of community of interest and 
of intimate family association with our fellow-countrymen 
across the Atlantic. 

That being so, we venture to hope that Colonel Denison 
and the people of Canada stow: will cease to attach 
— from time to time to the more or less minimising 
reflections upon the value of Canadian loyalty from the 
pen of Mr. Goldwin Smith in English magazines. Mr. 
Smith has an admirable style, and his contributions on 
Transatlantic or Cisatlantic politics are very generally read 
with pleasure, for their style, by the subscribers to several of 
our principal reviews and journals. But no ong here, we 
imagine, takes seriously Mr. Goldwin Smith’s views upon 
the desirableness of what he calls Continental Union, or 
admires or approves of the depreciatory tone which he 
adopts either with reference to the great North-Western 
Territory of the Dominion, or to the Imperial value of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, or, least of all, with reference 
to a recent offer of the Canadian High Commissioner in 
London, on behalf of the Dominion Government, to place 
the Royal Canadian Regiment of Infantry at the service of 
the home Government in case of war. We understand the 
irritation which these reflections have caused in Canada, 
and we share it; but that very fact should prevent the 
Canadians from being really troubled on the subject. 
Mr. Smith seems to think, or suggest, that we should 
abandon Canada if the United States invaded it. We are 
hardly even annoyed by that suggestion, because we know 
that it is so absurdly remote from the facts or probabilities. 
Our Canadian fellow-countrymen must agree with us not to 
be distressed by imputations which they and we alike know 
to be groundless. As to anti-English feeling in the 
United States, we hope and think that Colonel Denison 
takes an exaggerated view of it; and in any case we 
believe that a frank and firm Imperial policy is the best 
way of bringing about that true friendship between the 
great Republic and the British Empire which is so much 
to be desired in the best interests of mankind. 





MR. PRICE HUGHES’S BOMB. 


_— eccentric meetings which Dr. Lunn has for some 

years past organised at Grindelwald have not 
hitherto been productive of anything except health and, 
we will hope, amusement to those who have taken part in 
them. A Swiss holiday for ten guineas is an advantage 
not to be despised in these days of lowered interest and 
falling tithe; and if it pleases Dr. Lunn to take as part- 
payment for the boon the right of arranging for evening 
lectures and Sunday sermons, no one has any right to 
complain. We can imagine pleasanter and more profitable 
ways of séeing the Alps than in conjunction with the 
unfruitful chatter that the holiday-maker ought at least 
to wish to leave behind him; but then, we must own that 
they would probably be more costly. For once, however, 
the Grindelwald Conference has resulted in a proposal of 
real importance. We do not mean by this that it will 
come, or that it ought to come, to anything in the long- 
run. The significance of a compromise often lies not so 
much in the suggestion itself as in the opportunity it 
affords of approaching the question from an unfamiliar 
point of view, and in the fresh light which is gained by 
a judicious use of this opportunity. Mr. Price Hughes’s 
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proposal about religious teaching in elementary schools 
can hardly fail to be beneficial in this way. Coming as it 
does from a leading Nonconformist preacher and teacher, 
it will force all who are interested in the religious side of 
elementary education to look into the grounds of their 
convictions with regard to it, and so help them to see 
more clearly what is essential and what is not. 

In form the proposal is this:—‘“ That the Church of 
England should make its day-schools truly national 
schools, free from denominational bias; and that, on the 
other hand, Nonconformists should sanction the teaching 
of the Apostles’ Creed in all the schools of the country, 
subject, of course, to a conscience-clause.” And to meet 
the difficulty of the teachers, Mr. Price Hughes is further 
prepared to support a proposal that all teachers who un- 
dertake religious teaching “should be definitely trained 
in historical Christianity,” meaning, as he explained, “ the 
Christianity of the Apostles’ Creed.” In fact, we feel 
little doubt the proposal would take a different shape. 
Mr. Price Hughes appears to contemplate the continued 
existence of Church schools in which no religious formulary 
other than the Apostles’ Creed shall be taught, side by 
side with Board-schools in which the Apostles’ Creed will 
also be taught. In other words, he contemplates the 
maintenance of the present dual system. To us, on the 
other hand, it seems perfectly clear that the acceptance of 
this compromise by the Church would lead to the universal 
substitution of Board-schools for Church schools. The 
inducement to Churchmen to maintain schools of their own 
is the power of giving them “a denominational bias,” of 
teaching, that is, all the formularies in use in the Church 
of England, and not merely the Apostles’ Creed. We 
ean conceive Churchmen thinking it worth while to relieve 
themselves of the burden of separate schools in considera- 
tion of the very great gain of having the Apostles’ Creed 
taught in every Board-school. But if the only difference 
between a Board-school and a Church school consisted in 
this—that in a Board-school all the expenses over and 
above the Government grant come out of the rates, 
whereas in a Church school all the expenses over and 
above the Government grant come out of the pockets of 
the subscribers—we cannot imagine Churchmen consenting 
for a moment to keep Church schools going. The only 
object of doing so would be to keep down the rates,—an 
excellent end in itself, but hardly one of so directly 
religious a character as to appeal specially to Churchmen. 
We may assume therefore that in the end Mr. Price 
Hughes’s proposal would come to this,—that Churchmen 
should surrender their schools to the State, on fair terms 
as regards the value of the buildings, in consideration of 
the Apostles’ Creed being taught in all State schools. 

This, as will at once be seen, is a very novel and a very 
startling proposal. It gives us back what we have for a 
long time been without,—a State religion. .The com- 
pulsory teaching of the Apostles’ Creed in every elementary 
school would be very much more a State act than the 
maintenance of the Established Church. The Established 
Church is not paid by the State, except in the very remote 
sense that of the Established Church, as of all other 
Corporations, the State is, under certain conditions, the 
ultimate heir. It is now suggested that the money of the 
State—money which is provided by every taxpayer and 
every ratepayer in the Kingdom—shall go to build and 
maintain schools, in every one of which the Apostles’ 
Creed shall be taught. Mr. Price Hughes has fairly faced 
this consequence. He is prepared to “tell Unitarians, 
Atheists, Agnostics, Jews, Mahommedans, and Theoso- 
phists, and any others who object to such a proposal, that 
the majority of Englishmen desire their children to have 
a Christian education,” and that these several minorities 
cannot be permitted to interfere with a great national 
scheme of education. They will have the protection of a 
conscience-clause, and they must learn not to expect any- 
thing more. No such words have been addressed to 
dissenters from the State religion since the time of Lord 
Eldon. It is true, no doubt, that the State says some- 
thing of the kind even now; consequently Mr. Price 
Hughes may plead that he is merely stretching an 
admitted principle a little further. In every Board-schco! 
those who do not accept the religious teaching provided 
by the Board are told that if they do not like the School 
Board religion they may leave it, but that they will be 
given no other. And we quite acknowledge that this too 
is a highly autocratic act, and one which it is not easy 








to justify except by arguments which would equally justify 
Mr. Price Hughes’s proposal. But in practice the auto. 
cratic act is toned down in two ways. In the first place, 
a School Board need not teach any religion unless it likes 
to do so, and provided that it uses no. distinctive 
formulary, it may teach what religion it pleases. Re. 
ligious education, therefore, so far as it is provided 
by the State, is strictly a matter of local option, and 
Englishmen have an extraordinary affection for local 
option, so leng as it is not extended to beer. A local 
authority may do many things which the State would not 
be allowed to do, though the only right the local authority 
has to do anything is derived from the State. In the 
second place, Englishmen have not yet mastered the fact 
that what is called Undenominationalism is simply a new 
variety of Denominationalism. Real undenominationalism 
—that is, religious teaching which shall be equally accept- 
able to Catholics and Protestants, Jews and Christians, 
Theists and Atheists, Secularists and Theosophists—has 
not yet been discovered, and we may safely prophesy 
never will be discovered. But a denominationalism which 
calls itself, and passes for, undenominationalism has existed 
in elementary schools for a quarter of a century, so that 
people have got accustomed to its want of reason. Mr. 
Price Hughes’s proposal has far more logic, but we doubt 
whether it will be liked any better on that ground. 

No doubt if this proposal comes not from Mr. Price 
Hughes only, but from the forces which have hitherto 
been arrayed on the side of “ Undenominational” teach- 
ing, it implies a very remarkable change of front. We 
all remember the controversy which occupied the whole 
time of the last School Board for London, and promises to 
occupy a large part of the time of the present Board. 
That controversy raged and rages round a document 
which is certainly very much less comprehensive in choice 
of subjects and very much less dogmatic in furm than the 
Apostles’ Creed. Those who resisted the adoption of the 
Circular, and have been trying to rescind it ever since its 
adoption, may of course have turned right round. They 
may have satisfied themselves that they are, anyhow, 
going to be hanged, and have thereupon determined that 
they may as well be hanged for a sheep as fora lamb. It 
is quite possible, moreover, that the extension of Board- 
schools over the whole country, and the consequent reduc- 
tion of the parson to his proper insignificance as a factor 
in elementary education, would, for some of them, have 
attractions that might compensate even for so great a 
surrender. We cannot say, however, that we see any 
signs of this revolution. There is no trace of it in the 
newspapers which took the side of the “ Undenomina- 
tional” party in the London School Board cpntroneeny. 
The Daily Chronicle and the Westminster Gazette evidently 
see very little to choose between Mr. Price Hughes and 
Mr. Athelstan Riley. They represent different varieties 
of denominationalism, but they are equally denomina- 
tional. We must wait till Mr. Price Hughes comes home 
before we can really measure the value of his concordat. 
If his own friends abstain from tearing him to pieces, and 
show any willingness to listen to what he has to say on 
his own behalf, we shall have some positive data from 
which to start on an examination of his scheme. 








CARDINAL VAUGHAN’S SINCERITY. 

HE discussion on the reunion of the Churches which has 
lately been initiated by Leo XIII, is not very likely 

to facilitate reunion, but it may, if attentively considered, be 
productive of one good. It may remove or help to remove 
one inveterate prejudice from the British mind. It seems 
nearly impossible for the average British Protestant when 
discussing Roman theology, to get rid of the notion that 
Rome if at all conciliatory is cheating him, is keeping back 
something, is concealing doctrines which if revealed in their 
simplicity would be to him repulsive. There is a Catholic 
theology, as he suspects, for British consumption, and 
American consumption, and even German consumption, 
which differs seriously from the body of ideas which is 
actually maintained by the Vatican, but which is exposed in 
its fullness only to nations of the Latin civilisation. This idea 
derives strength from the fact that Rome holds that milk 
is food for babes, and strong meat for men—a counsel 
common to all Churches, Christian or other—and that the 
Roman method of propagating the faith has been guided for 
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who have been great Italians as well as great 
ssatiog and have therefore taught with craftiness as 
cepts For all that, Rome, when in earnest, or when 
ushed, can be even hanghtily honest; witness the terms of 
this invitation to Englishmen to re-enter the fold. The 
acceptance of that invitation would be the greatest triamph 
Rome could achieve, short of converting the whole world. 
It would give her @ free hand among a fifth of the 
human race, would place limitless wealth at her dis- 
d what is more than all, would take out of her 
example of a race which, while directly hostile 
her teaching and her pretensions, yet remains 
Under those circumstances, and feeling that 
exquisite temptation, what is the course of the leaders 
of the Roman CharchP The Pope himeelf, as we have 
pointed out before, takes care to accentuate in his Ency- 
clical the distinctive tenets which, as he knows well, will 
be most offensive to Anglicans, one only excepted; and the 
Cardinal, the bead of the Roman Church in England, dwells 
emphatically upon that one. If there is one distinctively 
Roman idea more distasteful to the British Protestant 
than the worship of the Virgin Mary, the “Queen of 
Heaven,” as the Pope styles her in an Encyclical pub- 
lished this week, it is that of a divine basis for the 
authority of the Pope himself; and it. is upon this that 
Cardinal Vaughan, in his address of Monday at Bristol to 
the Catholic Truth Society, insisted most of all. ‘ It is best,” 
sajd the Cardinal, “to be perfectly frank and definite. The 
kernel of the question of the reunion of Christendom consists 
in the admission of the Roman claim, that the Pope has 
received by Divine right authority to teach and govern the 
whole Church as defined, for instance, in the Councils of 
Florence, Trent, and Vatican, and as set forth by Thomas 
Arundel, Archbishop of Canterbury; in the formulary drawn 
up as a test of Catholic doctrine in 1413, and approved by 
the Convocation of Canterbury. Or all this may be briefly 
summed up in the famous axiom of St. Ambrose, ‘Ubi 
Petrus ibi Ecclesia.’ The essence of the Anglican position, 
on the other hand, and the raison d’étre of the Anglican 
Church, is the negation of the Roman claim. It declares 
that (1) the Pope has not authority, by a Divine right 
bestowed by Christ on blessed Peter, to teach and rule 
the whole Church of God; (2) that the Pope has no juris- 
diction in England. The whole question of reunion lies, 
therefore, within a nutshell. It is not a question of 
examining and accepting a long list of Catholic doctrines. 
It is simply a question of the fundamental and essen- 
tial constitution of the Church. Did the Divine Founder 
give to His Church a visible head upon earth, with power 
to teach, define, settle controversies, and govern? I fail to 
see the use of discussing any other subject. Settle this 
matter, and everything falls into its proper place and be- 
comes easy. Reject this, and there is no basis on which re- 
union is possible, even though men were prepared to affix their 
signature to every other doctrine taught in the creed of 
Pope Pius IV.” There is no effort there either at conceal- 
ment or compromise. The Anglican Church is to accept the 
Pope, not as the constitutional head of Christendom, but 
as the divinely appointed ruler with power to “ teach, define, 
settle controversies, and govern,” the latter word covering 
at least the whole discipline of the Church, including, of 
course, the celibacy of the clergy; or its submission avails 
nothing. Nothing more unhesitatingly frank could possibly be 
uttered, or, considering the usual belief as to the mental atti- 
tude of the two dignitaries, anything contrasting more oddly 
with the rather feeble reticences of the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. That such a statement is fatal to any prospect, not 
only of reunion but of fair discussion, with reunion as an 
end in view, only increases its impressiveness. The Cardinal 
is an Englishman of Englishmen, he thoroughly understands 
his countrymen, he knows that even when England was 
Catholic the Papacy was perpetually resisted, he declares in a 
subsequent passage that there is not a parish in the Kingdom 
where everybody would submit himself to any general 
authority, Papal or Protestant,—and yet he unhesitatingly 
makes the above-quoted demand. We have not the smallest 
sympathy with his main idea; but we confess we honour 
his courage and definiteness, and wish that the latter were 
imitated by more of our own Protestant divines, who on 
many points—verbal inspiration, for example, which used 
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to be in Protestant Churches what Papal authority is in 
the Catholic—take refuge in nebulous vaguenesses that can 
enlighten the brain or comfort the soul of no man. If 
we are to discuss reunion—and we see little use in such a 
discussion, at least in the present condition of opinion, on 
either side—we shall at least be able to understand each 
others’ position, which must in all controversies be the 
beginning of agreement. 


The Cardinal’s address may help to disabuse Englishmen 
of another illusion which stands perpetually in their way 
when they want to form an accurate judgment about the 
Roman Church. It is one of their mental habits to 
assume, honestly assume, that those from whom they differ 
on cardinal questions of faith do not at heart believe 
their own theories, but, sometimes from good, sometimes 
from bad, motives, only pretend to believe them. We 
have noticed that in almost every missionary report we 
ever read. If Chinamen affirm that certain works, rail- 
ways, for instance, offend or may offend the spirits of the 
earth, they are set down as deliberate liars who cannot 
believe such nonsense, but who say they do in order to 
excuse their hatred of foreign interference. Yet the cer- 
tainty is that the Chinese people do believe it, until disabused 
by superior authority, and that the literati, even if free from 
the popular superstition, which is a mere assumption, are 
utilising and not inventing it for their own purposes. The 
belief itself is not a bit more foolish than many beliefs of 
the civilised Greeks and Romans—the importance, for in- 
stance, attributed to the perpetual fire kept up in the Temple 
of Vesta—or than the common English belief that God lies 
in wait to punish any one who exults foolishly over an 
achievement. It is the same with the popular idea about 
the Catholic Church. An immense majority of Mng- 
lishmen believe that the great ecclesiastical corporation 
of which the Pope is. the head, does not fully believe 
its own system; that it will alter it to any extent 
on adequate temptation; and that, in fact, it would 
change any doctrine if the authority of the Church could be 
thereby extended. In reality, the Corporation as a whole 
believes entirely in its own dogmas, and is as closely bound in 
the withes of its own system as the corporation of English 
lawyers, perpetually incurring grave misfortunes, great seces- 
sions, for example, because it cannot and will not modify one 
jot of the creed which it holds to be divine. It sacrifices, for 
example, every hope of the submission of the Orthodox Greek 
Church by insisting on this very qaestion of the divine origin 
of the authority of the Papacy. Englishmen, however, will 
not believe in this earnestness on the part of adversaries, 
and go on arguing on the assumption that Catholicism is 
mutable, and that its chief teachers know it to be so. Still 
less will they believe it possible that a Pope can in his secret 
heart believe himself infallible. That, they say, is nonsense, of 
which his Holiness must be secretly aware. Why? If there 
is anything certain about individual minds it is that there 
have been Kings who believed in their own divine right as 
fully as any democrat believes in the right of the People to 
rule itself. The late Emperor of Russia, for example, be- 
lieved that dogma entirely, and knowing himself incompetent 
to rule, still went on ruling by himself, because God had set 
him there to do it, and would, of course, guide him aright 
in the doing. Where is the difference in the two faiths, or 
rather in their demand upon the Monarch’s or the Pope’s 
credulity? Utterances like these of Cardinal Vaughan, 
which can only proceed from faith, because they are, ag he 
knows well, fatal, in earthly seeming at least, to what must 
be his own objects, may help to dissipate that illusion, which 
constantly leads English judgment astray as to what the 
Church of Rome either can or will do. Her rulers believe 
their own system, and have no more power of breaking with it 
or seriously modifying it upon essential points than Brabmins 
have of declaring that Sudras possess a higher capacity than 
themselves for interpreting divine truth, No Church of any 
faith was ever yet great whose rulers were entirely and per- 
manently devoid of faith in their own teaching; and when 
Cardinal Vaughan declares that reunion with his Church 
must be preceded by submission to the Papacy as possessed 
of the interpreting power and the right to govern de jure 
divino, we may rely on it he means what he says, even if 
the result of what he says is to postpone, possibly for ever, 
the greatest victory his Church could achieve. 
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BURYING ALIVE. 
HERE is probably no horror more universal, more in- 
tense, more soul-subduing, than the horror of being 
buried alive. Ask any ten men and women at random what 
is the worst nightmare fear which oppresses the ordinary 
sane person, and they will say the fear of being buried alive. 
There is hardly a human being who has not shuddered at the 
thought of the thirty or forty seconds’ agony—it could 
hardly be more—which would take place were he to awake 
from a trance and find his arms pressed to the coffin’s sides, 
and the coffin lid almost touching his lips. Of course the 
want of air would very soon bring unconsciousness, but till it 
did, how awful would be the impotent struggle. Burning, 
drowning, even the most hideous mutilation under a railway 
train, is as nothing compared with burying alive. Strangely 
enough, this universal horror seems to have produced no 
desire to guard against burying alive. We all fear it, and 
yet practically no one takes any trouble to avoid the risk of it 
happening in his own case, or in that of the rest of mankind. 
It would be the simplest thing in the world to take away all 
chance of burying alive; and yet the world remains indifferent, 
and enjoys its horror undisturbed by the hope of remedy. It 
would only be necessary to enact that no burial should take 
place before recourse had been had to some simple test— 
such as opening an important vein—and the risk of pre- 
mature interment would be banished; and yet no one thinks 
of making that a sine qud non to the granting of a death- 
certificate. We do not allow people to be buried until a 
doctor has certified the cause of death, but we, in many 
cases, practically allow the death to be assumed, and do not 
insist that a certain medical ritual shall be gone through in 
order to ensure that death has really taken place. 

No doubt in many cases—nay, in nine thousand nine 
hundred and ninety-nine cases in ten thousand—the opening 
of a vein (if that would be the ultimate test; for on this 
matter we, as laymen, can of course offer no opinion worth 
having) would be the merest formality; but every now and 
then some such simple formality would save a life, and possibly 
prevent the unconscious infliction of the most awful torture 
of which the human mind can conceive. Of course it can be 
said that the danger of burying alive is grossly exaggerated. 
Indeed, there are many men who stoutly deny that it exists at 
all as a danger which can reasonably be taken into account. 
These men class it with the risk of the earth being baked brown 
by a sudden increase of activity in the sun, or by the impact of 
a comet. With this view we entirely disagree. We do not 
believe that there are very many cases of burying alive, but 
we cannot doubt that a distinct percentage of cases takes 
place every year. The Science Notes of Tuesday’s Daily 
Chronicle contain a string of facts in regard to burial 
alive, of a very horrible kind. One story is quoted from 
a medical monograph on the sabject by Dr. Franz Hart- 
mann, of Boston. “A young lady was actually prepared 
for the grave while conscious of all that was passing, yet, 
like a person in a nightmare, quite unable to stretch out 
her limbs, to cry, or to open her eyes. It was only when she 
perspired in her mental agony, that the mourners suspected 
the true state of matters. Then she awoke and uttered a 
most pitiable shriek.” Here the fact that the trance was not 
of the unconscious kind, saved the woman’s life. If her brain 
had been entranced, as well as her body, she would not have 
been subject to the mental agony which, acting on her 
tissues, gave warning of her state. Mr. Williamson, a corre- 
spondent of the Daily Chronicle, points out that we need not 
go to America “for proofs of this terrible danger, inasmuch 
as cases are not infrequently reported in the daily and weekly 
Press at home.” The following, he points out, are the titles 
of recent cases from well-known journals, “copies of which 
lie before me” :—“ Buried Alive,” “A Gruesome Narrative,” 
“Premature Burial,” “ Mistaken for Dead,” “A Woman’s 
Awful Experience,” “ Almost Buried while Alive,” “A Woman 
Buried Alive,” ‘“ Revivication after Burial,” “A Lady 
Nearly Buried Alive,” “Sounds from Another Coffin,” “ The 
Dead Alive,” &. That a person should be able to draw 
up this list from the newspapers of the last week or two is 
sufficiently remarkabie. These all allude to cases in which the 
discovery was actually made that death had not taken place. 
Can it be called sensational or imaginative to assert that there 
must have been as many or more cases in which the discovery 
was not made? Mr, Williamson comments very sensibly on 








the facts which he adduces. After stating that women are 
more subject to trance than men, he goes on, “ How often do 
we read of sudden deaths—of persons going to bed perfectly 
well, and found apparently dead in the morning—verdict, 
heart-disease, followed by prompt burial. Dr. Hartmann’s 
investigations show that in many instances the supposed 
deaths are really cases of trance or catalepsy, from which the 
unfortunate victims would have recovered had they not been 
buried alive. The London Cremation Society has pointed 
out the importance of reform, and requires two independent 
medical certificates of death; and the highest authorities 
now affirm that advanced putrefaction is the only sure indi. 
cation that life is extinct.” It may be said that the diffusion 
of the knowledge that there is a perceptible chance of bury- 
ing alive will be quite sufficient to prevent any risk for the 
future, and will ensure private individuals insisting on 
medical men making absolutely sure that death has taken 
place. Those who argue this, ignore how many thousands 
of superfluous people there are in the world,—people who, 
though in no danger of being put out of the way, create, 
when they die, a distinct feeling of relief. The family would 
not lift a finger to injure the tiresome old mother or grand. 
father, the querulous invalid daughter, or the crippled son 
with the temper of a fiend; but when they die, there is, we 
may be sure, no passionate desire to bring them back to life. 
Death is accepted as a release for all concerned, and no one 
wishes to be doubly sure that life is extinct. It sounds 
horrible to write as we are writing; but when people live 
hard, and three-quarters of the world live so, they are apt to 
have their feelings indurated. They would not kill, bat hold— 
“They need not strive 
Officiously to keep alive.” 

That is an addition to the commandment very widely accepted; 
and it would certainly, though unconsciously no doubt more 
than consciously, tend to prevent people from making too 
sure that their disagreeable and burdensome relatives had 
not merely fallen into a trance. We want, then, to do some- 
thing more than merely awaken opinion if we are to get rid 
of the risk of burial alive. 

As we have said above, we do not see why it should not 
be part of the duty of the doctor who grants the death- 
certificate to see that the person assumed to be dead 
is actually dead. Why should he not be called upon, 
first, to certify that he has made an examination, and 
has come to the conclusion, owing to the fact that the 
blood is congealed, or that putrefaction has set in, or 
that there is some other absolute indication, such as the 
discolourisation of the skin of the abdomen, that death 
has taken place; and secondly, that death was due to 
such and such a cause? If this were done, and if the 
doctor were obliged to state shortly, on the face of the cer- 
tificate, what were the indications on which he based the 
assurance that death had taken place, there would be little 
or no risk of burial alive. Even the most careless practitioner 
would hardly like to say that he had found absolute proof 
that death had taken place, when in fact he had not. Of 
course, we only make these suggestions by way of illustra- 
tion, and not with a view to their specific adoption. To do 
that we should want to be in possession of a scientific defini- 
tion of a death, and as far as we know, that has not yet been 
given. Is the congealing of the blood in the veins and arteries 
acertain sign of death? Or again,—Is death in the last resort 
the ceasing of that in the human body which prevents putre- 
faction of the frame as a whole and not merely of its parts? 
What answer the doctors give to these questions we do not 
know, but at any rate we shall be safe in assuming that they 
have some absolute test of death which could be applied and 
acted on by a doctor before certifying a person to be dead. 
It would be better to cut the carotid artery, or put a steel 
needle through the heart, even at the risk of killing a few 
entranced subjects, than to bury alive one man per million. 
That is, if no sure test of death can be found, it would be 
better to “mak siccar” than to leave any uncertainty in 
regard to premature burial. 





THE AMERICA CUP. 
O one need be much surprised that the series of races for 
the America Cup results in a victory for the New 
York cutter. America has twice startled the world by a sudden 
and successful advance in designing ships. On each occasion 
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maintains his position among the leaders of his profession, 
after the loss of eyesight, is one of the marvels of modern 
mechanical ability. 

Though every new English yacht built after the race of 
1851 was “ Americanised,” the first efforts to recapture the 
Cup were singularly unsucceasfal. The New England 
designers always kept ahead of the copyists. In 1870 the 
‘Cambria,’ a schooner of 180 tons, raced and beat Mr. Gordon 
Bennett’s schooner ‘Dauntless’ across the Atlantic, though 
the difference in time between these two sailing yachts was only 
1h. 17 min. in making the ran from Queenstown to 

Hook. Fifteen American schooners entered against the 
‘Cambria’ for the Cup, and seven came in before her. The 
fourth of these was the old ‘ America,’ then twenty-one years 
old. She had been used for cruising in the Mediterranean, 
had won arace open to all comers from European yacht clubs, 
and ended her days as a sound trading-veseel, after being sold 
by her yachting owner. The ‘ Livonia, a large schooner of 
280 tons, was then built with the express design of winning 
back the Cup. The New-Yorkers made terms by which they 
might nominate different vessels for each race, the prize to be 
awarded to the winner of four courses out of seven. They 
thus were able to choose a boat suited for the weather on each 
separate day, and placed the ‘Livonia’ at a disadvantage. 
She lost, only winning one race out of five. This was only a 
year after the defeat of the ‘Cambria.’ It was not till 1885 
that an English yacht showed such marked superiority over ite 
rivals at home that the idea of another effort to win back the 
Cup took form. The late Sir Richard Sutton’s yacht, ‘ Genesta,’ 
was the fastest boat afloat in European waters. She was a 
90 ton cutter, built at Glasgow. To meet her the New York 
Yacht Club employed Mr. Burgess, of Boston, to build the 
‘Puritan. Mr. Burgess was an admirable yacht-designer. 
But the limits of existing constructive ability were almost 
reached, whether on the ‘American or English side of the 
Atlantic. The ‘Genesta’ in the deciding race was only 
beaten by two minutes and a few seconds; and both the Cape 
May Cup, and the Brenton Reef Cup, were won by her from 
the New York Yacht Club, and brought back to England. 
A larger English cutter, the ‘Galatea,’ was beaten by the 
‘Mayflower’ in the next season, and the ‘ Thistle,’ designed by 
Mr. G. L. Watson for a “ syndicate of Scotch yacht-owners,” 
lost to the ‘ Volunteer,’ built by Mr. Burgess, in the Jubilee 
year. 

These defeats, and the growing taste for small yacht 
racing, in which the owner could direct the sailing and 
navigation of his own vessel, tended to discourage the owner- 
ship of large expensive yachts of dimensions suitable for 
international yacht-racing. It was the German Emperor 
who gave a new impetus to the building of big cutters by 
buying the ‘ Thistle’ and racing her under her new name, the 
‘Meteor’ The Prince of Wales ordered the ‘Britannia,’ 
and Lord Dunraven the ‘Valkyrie, —' Valkyrie IL,’ which 
did battle and lost to the ‘ Vigilant’ at Sandy Hook 
in 1994. The ‘Vigilant’ then crossed to England, and 
proved to be inferior to the ‘Britannia’ on the results 
of races sailed on various English and Scotch waters. Thus 
the powers of the rival designers—the Herreshoffs on the 
one side and Mr. Watson on the other—are shown to be 
very nearly matched. The recent series of races, in which 
Mr. Watson’s ‘ Valkyrie Ill” met the latest Herreshoft 
boat, was probably the fairest contest, in respect to the 
means enjoyed by the designers of both vessels to produce 
something as nearly perfect as possible for their purpose, 
which has yet taken place. But there are signs that even the 
yachting world is growing tired of a system of racing which 
requires @ new vessel to be built each year, and puts this 
specially designed racing-machine into the hands of a 
specially trained crew for exhibition contests. Yachting 
and yacht-designing should lead to something more practical. 
If higher speeds are to be gained from a new design of hall, 
it will probably be the result of a radical change, such as that 
of the “skimming-dish” boat, to travel on the surface, with 
an intervening air-space between parts of the bottom and the 
water, If seamanship is to be learnt in yachting, it is in the 
small, handy boat, sailed and managed by the owner, and not 
in the over-manned, first-class racing cutter. 
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THE GENESIS OF UNIVERSITY MYTH. 


HE fact that the British public have reason to expect the 
appearance before long of an authoritative memoir of 

the late Master of Balliol from a competent hand, besides 
being full of-other kinds of interest, strongly suggests the 
hope that for the first time the realm of University—and 
public-school—anecdote may prove to have been annexed by 
the higher criticism. Of the need for such an extension of 
the activity, or at least the “sphere of influence,” of that 
branch of the exact sciences, there cannot be the least 
doubt. .It was only a few weeks ago that Lord Rosebery, in a 
political speech, incidentally attributed to Professor Jowett 
the saying, “We are.none of us infallible; vot even the 
youngest of us.”. It isa beautiful saying, and snited Lord 
Rosebery’s immediate purpose to admiration; but it was the 
late Master of Trinity, not the late Master of Balliol, who 
originated it, and that fact should have been familiar 
to. the late Prime Minister. Our object in citing. this 
blunder,, however,, is not. to .throw a _stone,,at. Lord 
Rosebery, but rather to enforce our general, contention 
that. in, the absence of careful and competent ,inyesti- 
gation, nothing can be more certain than that all kinds of 
erroneous “attributions” are current in academic circles. 
For Lord Rosebery is.a man of wide culture and excellent 
literary taste and judgment, and if he can go so far wrong as 
to. call.a, Thompson a Jowett ina public speech, what canbe 
expected of ordinary people in that familiar conversation 
which, more than anything else, fixes the received collocation 
of “good things” and thejr, authors, and generally of anec- 
dotes and their subjects? If, however, anyone is. seriously 
disposed to question the urgency of the need of which we are 
speaking, we would invite him or her to consider sueh facts.as 
the following. Shortly after the appointment of Dr. | relldan 
to the headmastership of Harrow, an anecdote, wag re ite to 
ns as pleasantly illustrative both of the vigour and dash of 
that,distinguished Etonian athlete, and of the high quality of 
the esprit de corps prevalent in the great school over which he 
had been called to preside. Coming after dark, it. was.said, 
upon a boy out of bounds, Dr. Welldon called on him to 
stand, which the boy, who was one of the best runners in the 
school, refused to do, and fled at top-speed towards his house. 
The headmaster gave chase, and followed up so hotly that the 
fugitive had only just time to reach the wall of the garden of 
his house and climb desperately over it, leaving in his 
pursuer’s hands one of the tails of his coat. Dr. Welldon, 
it was said, refrained from scaling the wall, not at all 
from any false notion of what comported with the dignity 
of his office, but because, with the coat-tail in his pos- 
session, the identification of the culprit appeared inevit- 
able, 
and went down, with easy confidence, to discover.and pass 
sentence upon the offender. But all that he discovered was 
that in that house it happened that every boy had lost one of 
the tails of his coat. Now that is a very agreeable anecdote, 
and, as we haye tried to indicate, it appeared specially vrai- 
semblable as told of the present Head-master of Harrow. We 
are assured, however, that it is a good old Harrow story, which 
has come down from generation to generation. Its real point 
is simply the fidelity of the boys to one another, and every- 
thing else about it is merely personal colour thrown in to 
make it harmonise with what might be expected of the Head- 
master of the day. If on this it should be remarked that 
those anecdotes of which the point is what was said by a 
particular individual, not what was done by him or others, 
cannot with any facility be thus adapted to a succession of 
authorities, we reply, as we think decisively, with a story of 
Professor Jowett, which rests upon quite as good anthority 
as most of the other stories told of him. The Master, we are 
informed, once asked an undergraduate to tell him all the 
stories current about him at Balliol, and having heard them 
patiently through, said,—“ Thank you, yes; I told all those 
stories of my predecessor, except one, and that is not true of 
me.” Now, Dr. Scott, the previous Master of Balliol, after- 
wards Dean of St. Paul’s, was no doubt a don of wide learning 
and cultivated intellect, but not, so far as we have ever heard, 
an obvious twin in mind with Professor Jowett. We seem, 


th: refore, for the moment, to be driven back upon the choice 
between two things,—either that on the particular occasion 
just mentioned, Dr. Jowett was freely romancing. or that the | 


He ordered a, parade of the house next morning, . 





whole world, and in particular the little world of Oxford, 
including his own pupils, have been steadily conspiring to 
attribute to him a series of mots which he never uttered, and 
which form, in fact, part of what may be called the common 
stock of University anecdote. For our own. part, we should 
reject both these conclusions as too extreme, and adopt as 
most reasonable the middle view, that Dr, Jenkins said a 
number of more or less smart things, which were added to 
the previous stock of Balliol and Oxford stories, and that 


‘Dr. Jowett in his turn made large original contributions, On 


that theory, it is as likely as not, prima facie, that any 
particular Jowett anecdote is genuine, and the question 
whether it actually is so, or not, must be settled in each case 
by examination of testimony as to its original currency, if 
obtainable, and for the rest by internal evidence. 


Like general rules will clearly apply to the determination 
of the genuineness of stories relating to the late Master of 
Trinity, O. S. Calverley, and other centres of University 
anecdote, and of Keate and other heroes in the mythology of 
our great schools, even as far back asthe immortal Busby. The 
ground has thus far been so entirely untrodden by the scientific 
investigator that the principles to be observed in opening it 
up must naturally be left, for the most part, to be evolved by 
the experience of the pioneers. One.or two obvious remarks. 
may, however, be hazarded. The more distant the period in 
which the subject of good stories flourished, the more difficult 
will it plainly be to obtain satisfactory results by an examina- 
tion of the historical evidence as to whether such and such 
things were actually said or done by such and such persons. 
There are no doubt very many persons now living, whose 
grandfathers, or great-grandfathers, and many whose fathers, 
had the privilege of remembering interviews, generally at the 
time of a painful character, with famous head-masters of the 
early part of the century, and whose narratives of their experi- 
ences were full of living interest. Bat of the direct witnesses, 
few, alas! are still here to be cross-examined, and the evidence 
of those who delighted in their anecdotes at second or even 
at first hand, but who never dreamt of instituting a cross- 
examination, is of but slight, if any, scientific value. And 
even in regard to illustrious dons and head-masters of our 
own day who are no longer with us, it is obvious that the most 
rigid care will be required in dealing with what purports to 
be direct evidence. There isa well-known tendency in human 
beings, and above all in professional raconteurs, to appro- 
priate, quite innocently, interesting experiences which were 
never actually their own. These, and like considerations, 
however, should in no way discourage any who may be 
inclined to take up a hitherto neglected branch of study. 
There is surely a much greater fascination in an investiga- 
tion into the reasons why such and such an eminent 
person may be believed likely to have said or done certain 
things, than in a prosaic weighing of the ex posteriori 
evidence as to his having actually said or done so. The 
question, for example, whether Dr. Jenkins was the kind of 
person who could have dealt as Dr. Jowett is related to have 
dealt with a strike of the laundresses employed at Balliol, is 
of much deeper human interest than the weighing of evidence 
as to whether any person now living heard the late Master 
say, “Show the ladies in,” and witnessed the negotiation as 
to the reasonable charge for the washing of twelve handker- 
chiefs. Again, we know on pretty good authority that the 
late Master of Trinity observed, in regard to a person who 
had talked in an offensive manner in Hall the previous 
evening, that he reminded him of his father, who also could 
be “both dull and flippant,” and after a pause, added, with 
“a kind of ‘backhander’ at humanity,”—“ not an uncommon 
combination.” On equally good authority it is related of 
Professor Jowett, that when a traveller-guest at his table 
distinguished himself by plunging, as soon as the ladies had 
withdrawn, into a vein of obscene stories, the Master delighted 
all the other guests by rising and saying, “ Colonel ——, we 
will resume this conversation in the drawing-room.” The 
leaders of the science which we desire to see developed will be- 
able to show in a convincing manner, what we all feel, 
that the first of these anecdotes. could only be true of 
Thompson and the second of Jowett. They will establish 
canons by which the inherent probability of stories 
purporting to be related of one or another dignitary 
of our universities or public schools may be tested, and a 
check be provided on the illicit. attribution to “Masters” of 
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performances which are really only studies after, and often a 
jong way after, their manner. We should imagine that there 
is much scope for the work of a Morelli in this sphere, in 
the interest of the reputation of the distinguished men to 
whom we have principally referred. In their theories of the 
origins of what we have spoken of as the common stock of 
university and public-school legends, the votaries of the new 
science may differ as widely as Professor Max Miiller and 
Mr. Andrew Lang. By all means. From whatever side it is 
looked at, the subject abounds in interest, and the more 
numerous and the more diversified the lights we can obtain 
upon it, the better we shall be pleased and instructed. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE JAPANESE NAVY. 
[To THE EpiTor OF THE ‘' SPECTATOR.” } 

S1z,—Yonr articles on Far Eastern topics have received much 
attention in Japan, and have been followed with deep interest. 
While, however, the breadth of view displayed has been much 
appreciated, and the accuracy of the information at your com- 
mand has proven that the writer of the articles has differed 
from the majority of English newspaper and magazine 
scribes, who seem to be mainly misinformed, there is a danger 
lest you should overestimate Japan’s strength. The fault is 
common, and it is not one calling for censure. Yet, unless 
corrected, the English public is likely to form, and perhaps in 
certain contingencies to act upon, erroneous conclusions. 

A recent but unsigned article in the Contemporary Review 
made the astonishing statement that European fleets now 
only exist in the Pacific on sufferance, adding that if Japan 
pleased she could sweep the seas from Vladivostock to 
Singapore. Your own articles have been free from any such 
extravagances; but in your concluding sentence in the 
article headed “ The New Incident in the Far East,” in the 
Spectator of June 15th, you say the Japanese “can build, 
manage, and fight an ironclad man-of-war as well as 
Europeans.” 

To each of these statements I demur. Japan cannot build 
ironclads at all at present; that she can manage them as 
well as Europeans is at least doubtful; and that she can 
fight them as well as Europeans is an assertion flatly contra- 
dicted by the English naval officers out here who have studied 
the accounts of the Yaloo battle and watched the naval bom- 
bardment of Wei-hai-wei. 

Some day, perhaps, Japan will build her own ironclads, but 
there is no immediate prospect of such a significant advance- 
ment in her mechanical capabilities. She has built a few 
cruisers, if the importation of all the materials from abroad, 
and piecing them together from European designs, can be 
called building. But that is all she can at present accom- 
plish. There are no mills at which armour-plates can be pro- 
duced; nor any engine-works capable of manufacturing the 
highly complicated engines needed for ironclads. The largest 
cruiser she has yet constructed, after importing the materials, 
was one of only a little over four thousand tons. Shipbuild- 
ing, indeed, is in its infancy, and though the infant is a 
promising one, it must of necessity be many years before 
Jupan can build ironclads as England or France or Germany 
bailds them,—that is to say, from the desigus of her own 
naval constructors, and with the materials produced in her 
own country. To all intents and purposes, Japan for a con- 
siderable period will be in the same position as she was at the 
‘commencement of the recent war. She can repair ships that 
are damaged, but she cannot replace them with new ones so 
long as the war lasts. In the sense, then, that you have 
employed the phrase, Japan cannot build ironclad men-of- 
war as well as Europeans. 

Of the management of Japan’s fleet, I must speak with 
more diffidence. The discipline on board is excellent, and the 
ships have been manceuvred in a manner that has extorted 
aimiration from the most unfriendly critics. Bat it is 
curious that the warships never seem to be able to maintain 
the speed the builders contracted for. Of this fact there are 
two notable instances, Early in the last war the ‘ Yoshino,’ the 
‘ Naniwa,’ and the ‘Takachiho’ encountered off Fengtao the 
three small Chinese ships ‘ Tsi-yuen,’ ‘ Kwong-yi,’ and ‘ Tsao- 
kiang.’ The latter was atiny gunboat, the ‘ Kwong-yi’ an old 
third-class cruiser of about 1,000 tons, and the ‘ Tsi-yuen’ a 








cruiser of 2,355 tons and 15 knots’ speed. The ‘ Yoshino’ is 
the fastest cruiser afloat, while the ‘ Naniwa’ and © Takachiho’ 
are credited with doing 184 knots. The three indeed were 
the crack vessels of the fleet. The ‘ Kwong-yi’ ran ashore, 
the ‘Tsao-kiang’ fell an easy prey, and the ‘Tsi-yuen,’ 
although some 6 or 7 knots slower than the ‘ Yoshino,’ actually 
escaped to Port Arthur, though the fight occurred off the 
coast of Corea. Yet the official report of the action showed 
that the ‘Yoshino’ and her consorts sustained no damage. 
The second occasion was when the Chinese torpedo-boats tried 
to escape from Wei-hai-wei, and the ‘ Yoshino’ in pursuing 
them almost let them escape through being anable to 
attain anything like her speed. The ‘ “dgar,’ now attached 
to the British fleet out here, has actually improved upon the 
speed of her trial trip. The failure of the ‘ Yoshino,’ ‘ Naniwa,’ 
and ‘Takachiho’ to develop the speed their engines un- 
doubtedly could give them, seems to imply that, thorough as 
the Japanese are, they cannot manage their ships as Euro- 
peans do. The reason I have heard assigned, and it is one on 
which I express no opinion, is that, owing to their inferior 
physique, the Japanese stokers cannot feed the furnaces 
sufficiently well to get the best results from their engines. 
In that case, the Japanese cannot be said to manage their 
ships as well as Europeans do. 


The question of fighting is a delicate one to touch on; but 
I have frequently discussed it with shrewd officers of our 
Navy, and the conclusion univerzally arrived at by all those 
to whom I have spoken is that if the Japanese can fight their 
ships as well as Europeans can do, they gave no proof of it in 
the various engagements during the war with China. I have 
instanced the fight off Fengtao as illustrative of the incapacity 
of the Japanese to obtain good speed results, But it showed 
also a lack of good fighting ability. The total tonnage of 
the three Japanese cruisers was considerably over 12,000 
tons, and each was well provided with quick-firing guns. The 
three Chinese ships had only a combined tonnage of some 
4,000 tons, and their guns were not quick-firing. Yet the 
disposition of the Japanese ships was such that the only 
Chinese vessel really worth destroying or capturing was 
allowed to escape. The naval battle in the Yaloo Sea offers a 
still more serious instance of what I may term lack of capacity 
to fight. Ido not, of course, mean unwillingness or lack of 
resolution, but a deficiency in tactics and gunnery. Admiral 
Ito, lecturing a fortnight since before the Hokunkwai, a society 
of gentlemen in Tokio, admitted that the form of attack 
adopted by his first squadron was due to a misunderstanding 
in signalling. He went on to say the mistake resulted happily, 
because it brought the enemy between two fires, and thus 
distracted attention from the dangerous position of the 
‘ Saikio,’ ‘ Hiyei,’ and ‘Akagi.’ ‘These, through the faulty 
formation of the second. squadron, ran the risk of being cut 
off, and two of them ran the gauntlet of forcing their way 
through the Chinese lines. Fortunately, the Chinese gunners 
were impotent, or nothing could have saved the two Japanese 
ships. Indeed, at the close of the battle, Admiral Ito thought 
both were sunk. But it is not on the faulty formation that I 
disagree with you, though on that point Brassey’s “ Naval 
Annual” has some sensible remarks. The chief blunder was 
in allowing two Chinese ironclads, after all the other Chinese 
vessels had been dispersed or sunk, to get away atall. No 
European fieet would have committed such an error. The 
Japanese ten cruisers hammered away at the two battleships 
for four hours, and yet subsequently permitted them to go un- 
molested to Port Arthur. Three of the Japanese cruisers 
carried a 62-ton gun each, one of the most powerful pieces of 
naval ordnance afloat. Those should have been used to pene- 
trate the armour of the ironclads. The ‘Chenyuen,’ which is 
now in Yokosuka, has over four hundred marks of shot and 
shell, but not one of a missile from any of the 62-ton guns; 
and I am told by an officer who eaw her at Port Arthur that 
the ill-fated ‘ Ting-Yuen’ after the battle bore no evidence of 
having been struck by such a projectile. That may have meant 
bad gunnery, or a hesitancy to come to snfficiently close 
quarters to render the guns effective. But it was not fighting 
as Europeans would fight. Had those two ironclads been taken 
or sunk, nothing could have saved Pekin from capture by 
the Japanese last autumn, and China to-day might have been 
thoroughly awakened instead of being merely slightly dis- 
tarbed in her slumber of centuries. 

Japan has made wonderfal strides, but a grave error will 
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be perpetrated if any reliance shonld be placed upon the 
statement that Japan can build, manage, and fight ironclads 
as well as Europeans, unless “Europeans” be taken to mean 
the very inferior States. She has a good Navy, the discipline 
maintained is of a very high order, her officers are intelligent, 
and her men brave. But Europeans are all this, and more. 
Japan’s reputation at the moment is not dissimilar to the so- 
called appreciation of gold. As the collapse in the value of 
silver has seemed to give to gold a much greater value than 
it formerly possessed, though in reality it is silver that is 
depreciated, not gold appreciated, so the demoralisation of 
China has appeared to greatly enhance the naval and military 
strength of Japan, whereas that strength has never been 
really tested. It will require a victory in a conflict between 
Japan anda very different foe from China before the sweeping 
generalisation with which you close your article can be con- 
sidered warranted.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Yokohama, August 2nd. H. TENNANT. 





POLITICS AND THE CLERGY. 

[To rue Epiror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—The Spectator, in an article under this heading on 
September 7th, speaks of “the advantage possessed by a 
Unionist for associating the history of our country with that 
set forth in the Hebrew Scriptures,” and goes on to suggest 
that the political crisis in Rehoboam’s reign forms a striking 
object-lesson as to the dangers of the Home-rule policy of the 
late Government. But surely, Sir, a Home-raler might jast 
as honestly, and at least as forcibly, employ that incident in 
Jewish history in support of his policy, and argue that if 
Rehoboam had granted a wise measure of Home-rule to the 
Northern tribes, the Union would have been preserved, and 
the revolution under Jeroboam never have taken place.—I 
am, Sir, &c., 


Trowell Rectory, September 9th. Wray W. Honr. 





FRENCH-ENGLISH. 

[To rue Epitor or THe “ SPECTATOR,’’] 
S1r,—Perhaps the following may amuse your readers. Some 
years ago, at Cannes, in passing the small shop of a tailor, I 
read this notice:—“Orders executed with stage-coach and 
despatch.”—I am, Sir, &c., M. A. E. 





“FEUDAL ENGLAND.” 
[To raz Eprroz or THe “ Srrcraror.”’] 
S1r,—Would you kindiy allow me to correct a somewhat 
serious misconception in your review of my work (Spectator, 
September 7th). The reviewer writes :—“ The Hundred Mét 
may have afterwards reapportioned the incidence of this 
taxation among the Vills whereof it was composed with 
greater regard to the wealth of each than was shown by the 
Domesday Commissioners.” This implies, in the first place, 
that the Domesday Commissioners actually assessed the Vills, 
whereas they merely recorded an assessment, in the main, as 
I have shown, essentially archaic; and in the second, that the 
assessment recorded could afterwards be altered by local 
bodies, whereas the Domesday entries could not even be dis- 
puted. According to the famous passage in “The Dialogus 
de Scaccario:”—“ Cum orta fuerit in regno contentio de his 
rebusque illic annotantur, cum ventum fuerit ad librum, 
sententia ejus infatuari non potest,” &. As to what you 
describe as “the most interesting controversy that recent 
years have witnessed ” for the student, I may perhaps be per- 
mitted to refer to the letter you were good enough to insert 
in the Spectator of October 6th, 1894.—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. H. Rounp. 





THE LORD MAYOR OF LONDON. 

[To raz Eprror or THE “Srrcrator,”] 
S1r,—Perhaps the following illustration of the exaggerated 
importance attached by foreigners to the office and dignity of 
Lord Mayor of London may not be unacceptable at the 
present moment. Some time ago I was making for the Gare 
du Nord in Paris by omnibus, when I fell into conversation 
with a man of good address but seedy aspect, who a few 
minutes before had shown me some little attention at a ticket- 


that he was in very low water in consequence, but that in his 
own country he was entitled to wear a uniform and stand 
before his King. I said, “ After the civility you have shown 
me, Monsieur, the least I can wish you is a return of good 
fortune, so that you may exercise the privilege of presenting 
yourself to your Sovereign.” With a wave of the arm he 
brushed aside, half-contemptuously, the suggestion that he 
coveted that honour, and exclaimed, with an emphasis 
designed to satisfy me beyond all doubt that he was a person 
of importance, “Sir, I have a friend who is a ve-ri-tah-ble 
friend of ze Lord Mayor of London! ”—I am, Sir, &c., 
IC. L. 





THE KILLING OF LOBSTERS. 
[To rus Eprror oF THE “Srxcraros.’’] 

S1r,—In the article in the Spectator of August 3lst on 
lobsters it is mentioned incidentally that a lobster may be 
killed instantly by a penknife instead of being boiled alive — 
a death even less cruel than that which I have heard of, 
roasting alive. Now there must be so many persons to whom 
the more humane method is unknown, but who would only too 
gladly avail themselves of it if they did know it, that I cannot 
but think that you would doa real and important service to 
humanity if you would give so full and clear a description of 
the process as to make it plain to all cooks and fishmongers. 
—I an, Sir, &c, A. 

[Amateur lobster-catchers off the Isle of Wight coast kill 
the creature by spiking it through the shell at what looks 
like the back of the head, but which is, we believe, called the 
thorax, with a strong-bladed clasp-knife—Ep. Spectator. 





VOLUNTARY SCHOOLS. 
[To tas Epitor or THE “ SrectarTor.”’] 

S1zr,—In the article on “ Volantary Schools,” in the Spectator 
of August 3lst, for which we Churchmen much thank yon, 
you anticipate that, if the voluntary schools are closed, the 
children who occupy them now will be taught “in brand-new 
buildings, put up by the newly appointed architects of the 
newly elected School Boards;” and you hint that the State 
will have cause to regret the enormous expenditure involved 
in the erection of these new schools. Is this prospect, as you 
suppose, a ecare to the anti-Church party? They need have 
no misgivings. If Churchmen are no longer able to maintain 
their schools, the newly elected School Boards will become 
the inheritors and possessors of our buildings,—a grievous 
wrong, no doubt, upon the builders and owners of voluntary 
schools, deserving to be classed with confiscation and robbery. 
But the transfer to the School Board—style it what yow 
please — must inevitably follow so soon as Churchmen 
fail to utilise buildings erected under trust for elementary 
education. True, one portion of the trast under which our 
schools were erected, is, that the religious instruction shall be 
given according to the doctrines of the Church of England. 
That portion, however, our practical legislation absolutely 
sets aside. Trustees are helpless against managers in whom 
the power of transfer is vested. And what managers would 
have courage, even if they had the will and the law on their 
side, to refuse to transfer unused school buildings, and to 
compel a community to expend hundreds and thousands of 
pounds on the erection of similar buildings? Fancy the 
storm which would break over their heads on any such 
attempt faithfully to execute the trust. 

In this country I know of school after school, built or en- 
larged at great cost, and by devoted effort of the clergy and 
Churchmen of the several parishes, assisted by grants from 
the Diocesan Board of Education, for the express purpose of 
maintaining Church teaching, which are now in possession of 
the School Boards, and from which Church teaching is 
jealously excluded. I know of no school which has, if worth 
transference, escaped the transfer, except in the one or two 
large towns where Churchmen, though unable to provide 
additional accommodation, have contrived to maintain their 
existing schools. No compensation, no rent, is paid for the 
buildings thus diverted from their original purpose. Church- 
men’s property is forfeited, and delivered into the hand of the 
enemy. Nonconformity is endowed with the possessions of 
the Church. 





office. He told me that he was an electrical engineer, who 
had had large contracts in Paris which had turned out badly; 





We Chaurchmen are in a position of extreme anxiety 
for the future as well as difficulty for the present. We are 
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year after year raising very large sums to meet the demands 
of the State. We do not rebel against these demands, if only 
reasonable time be allowed us; for we desire that our schools 
should be in every particular of the best. But our fear is 
and it is no unreasonable fear, for it grows out of the 
experience of the past—that when we have put all things in 
order, such. further demands may be made upon us, that 
our schools may be, at no distant date, torn from us,— 
confiscated. And this, not as you put it, to the loss, but, 
on the contrary, to the very great pecuniary advantage, of 
our bitterest foes. We have built, they will occupy. It is 
hard. Sic vos non vobis, &c.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A Diocesan INsPECTOR OF SCHOOLS. 





ABSENT-MINDEDNESS. 
[To Tux Epitor or THE ** SprctaToR.””] 


Srr,—The word “ absent-mindedness” is used by some of 
your correspondents as equivalent to “ heedlessness.” Adopt- 
ing this wide construction of the term, I hope I may trespass 
on your space once more by repeating two “ bulls” mentioned 
by the late Professor Hodgson in his “ Errors in the Use of 
English.” The first occurs in an advertisement : “ A piano for 
sale by a lady about to cross the Channel in an oak case with 
carved legs.” Scarcely less singular is the following epitaph 
in an Ulster churchyard : “ Erected to the memory of John 
Phillips accidentally shot as a mark of affection by his brother.” 
It is said that in the Channel Islands, during the absence or 
illness of the incumbent of a parish, an English clergyman, 
who was by way of being a good French scholar, under- 
took to preach a French sermon, With great earnestness he 
exhorted his hearers to drink of the water of life freely: 
“Chaque matin et chaque soir prenez eau-de-vie. Quand 
vous avez soif, buvez eau-de-vie librement.” Oonflicting 
reports have reached me as to the whereabouts of this 
Malapropian adventure; but my impression is that the story 
is, at least, founded on fact. The grotesque mistrans- 
lation reminds me that an evangelical Dutch lady, referring 
to a well-known English lady of the same way of thinking, 
and of a somewhat austere saintliness, said the other day 
quite seriously to my wife, “She is a lively Christian.” I 
shall not be more irrelevant than my neighbours if I add one 
strange incident which, I am assured, is authentic. In Lin- 
colnshire, tomatoes, when fully ripe, are said to “bleed.” A 
Lincolnshire lady once told her cook that, as they were begin- 
ning to “bleed,” they should be used at once. The cook, 
being from a different county, was at first dumbfounded by 
the expression, but presently exclaimed, “I suppose, ma’am, 
that is what the clergyman meant when he said last Sunday, 
‘the blood of tomatoes is the seed of the Church !’”—I am, 
Sir, &c., 


Engelberg, September 9th. LioneL A. TOLLEMACHE. 


[To THe Epiror or THe “ Spectator.” ] 


Sir,—As the story about the inscription in the Peshawur 
cemetery has again appeared, permit me to send you a copy 
of the inscription, which I made in 1894, while chaplain of 
Peshawur. “Erected to the memory of Rev. Isodore 
Loewenthal, missionary of the American Presbyterian Mis- 
sion, who translated the New Testament into Pushtoo, and 
was shot by his chowkeydar, April 27th, 1864.” Then follows 
the text, which, as Canon Duckworth states, is the first part 
of Romans i. 16, and not (as often asserted) “ Well done, 
good and faithful servant.” The inscription and text are 
also engraved in Pushtoo on the slab, but the date is there 
given as 1866. The date in English (1864) is the correct one. 
As Canon Duckworth mentions, the words, “ Well done, good 
and faithfal servant,” were entered by the then chaplain 
below Mr. Loewenthal’s name in the burial (not the cemetery) 
register; but this is not the only place where this text ovcurs, 
for the same chaplain added the words below the names of 
each chaplain and missionary interred, up to that date in 
the Peshawur cemeteries. At his next visitation, the Arch- 
deacon requested that this unauthorised addition might be dis- 
continued for the future. Under the heading, “ Cause of 
Death,” in the burial register, the entry is, ‘Murdered by his 
chowkeydar ;” from the inquiries that I made, it seems more 


under the impression that he was a “loose-wala.”—I am, 
Sir, &c., -W. F. Armstrona, Indian Ohaplain. 
Chislehurst, September 9th. 


[To rue Epiror or rae “ Spectator.) 


Srr,—Among all the amusing instances of absence of mind 
given by your correspondents, I have read no better one than 
that told of my late brother-in-law, Sir John Crampton, when 
Ambassador at St. Petersburg. He wished his marriage (a 
most unfortunate one, as it turned out) with Victoire Balfe, 
daughter of the well-known composer, to take place in the 
Embassy rather than in the English chapel; and on the 
wedding-morning, Dr. Law, the chaplain, “ presented himself 
in his robes to perform the ceremony. As no one seemed 
stirring, he strolled into the Chancery to ring the bell, but 
found it empty save for the presence of the Ambassador, who 
was seated writing at one of the official tables. At the chap- 
lain’s entrance, he looked up and said, ‘ Well, doctor, and 
what can I do for you?’—‘It is Iwho have come to do a 
service for your Excellency,’ replied Dr. Law. I have come 
to marry you.’—‘ To be sure, to be sure,’ answered Sir John ; 
‘pray sit down. And when I have finished my letter, I 
will change my coat, and be ready in a minute.” The 
story is told in the Rev. A. 8S. Thompson’s “ Notes.”—I am, 
Sir, &c., 


Llanwnda Vicarage, Carnarvon. F. M. WItiiams, 


[To rue Epiror or THs “ SrecratTor.”’] 


S1z,—Though possibly not an example of absent-mindedness, 
an inscription which I have seen in the cemetery at Doyles- 
town, U.S.A., is a singular one, at any rate in one sense of 
that word. In four corners of a lot are buried the wives of a 
man whose name I have forgotten, and a stone over each 
gives the name of the woman, wife of, let us say, T. Smith, 
dates of birth and death. In the middle of the lot is an im- 
posing monument, with the simple inscription of name, dates. 
of birth and death, and “Our Husband.” His fourth wife, 
who survived him a few months, is credited with the arrange- 
ment and inscriptions.—I am, Sir, &c., W. R. L 


(To tue Eprror ov tae “ Srxctaror.”’] 


S1r,—I£ you admit the following “owre true tale” to be ar 
illustration of absent-mindedness, I think it will be accepted 
as the culminating record. A gentleman returned this answer 
to a bookseller who had sent in his account for a book, some- 
time before delivered :—“I never ordered the book. If I did, 
you did not send it. If you sent it, I never got it. If I got 
it, I paid for it. If I didn’t, I won’t.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
Manchester, September 7th. J. B. GREENWOOD. 


[To rue Epiror or THE “ SrxctarTor.”)} 
S1r,—Whether th2 following story comes under the head of 
absent-mindedness, or is a belated instance of the kind of 
translation generally ascribed to school examinations, is 
perhaps too curious an inquiry. Anyhow, let me tell it for 
what itis worth. It seems that a “ meenister” of one of the 
Scotch churches was being entertained at dinner by his laird, 
and that one of the features of the dinner was a menu 
couched in the purest Parisian ever seen in Scotland. Asa 
savoury some roe-liver had been devilled, and this was 
described in the menu as “ Foie au diable.” The “ meenister” 
read through the list of dishes with much care and some ap- 
preciation; then turning to the hostess he remarked,—“ A’m 
prood to see ye have provided in ma honour a desh with a 
theological name, and one which suggests to the releegious 
mind an article of oor creed,—belief in the devil.”—I am, Sir, 
&e., Maitre. 


[To rue Epiror or Taz “ Specrator.”] 

S1r,—While wandering to-day around the parish church of 
St. Helier, I came across this extraordinary inscription :—“ To 
the glory of God, and in memory of George Frederick de 
Carteret, his cousin, who perished by drowning, and lies 
interred in the Cathedral Church, Galway, Ireland, this 
window is given by Edward Charles Malet de Carteret, 
Seigneur de St. Ouen, A.D. MCCCLXVII.”—I am, Sir, &., 


SINCLAIR CAROLIN. 





Probable that the watchman shot his master by mistake, 





St. Helier’s, Jersey, September 10th. 
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POETRY. 


FELIX ANTONIUS. 
(AFTER MARTIAL.) 
To-pDAy, my friend is seventy-five ; 
He tells his tale with no regret; 
His brave old eyes are steadfast yet, 
His heart the lightest heart alive. 


He sees behind him green and wide 

The pathway of his pilgrim years; 

He sees the shore, and dreadless hears 
The whisper of the creeping tide. 





For out of all his days, not one 
Has passed and left its unlaid ghost 
To seek a light for ever lost, 

Or wail a deed for ever done. 


So for reward of life-long trath 
He lives again, as good men can, 
Redoubling his allotted span 
With memories of a blameless youth. 
Henry Newsott. 








BOOKS. 


——@———. 


SYBEL’S “FOUNDATION OF THE GERMAN 

EMPIRE.” * 
AvuaustE ComrTs, whose doctrines now pass for rubbish with 
our “thinkers,” Mr. Frederic Harrison excepted, proclaimed 
as the ideal history of the future, a Peloponnesian War, or 
Decline and Fall, without proper names. The late Pro- 
fessor Sybel’s great work falls lamentably below the heights 
of Positivist doctrine, for it is essentially a realistic record of 
the political, diplomatic, and military antecedents of the 
coronation of William I. at Versailles. This author is 
thought, in Germany, to possess first-rate pictorial power; 
his portraits and battles, though not quite reaching the 
inspired pitch, are no doubt fall of life and colour, he 
vises at times to good rhetoric, and can descend, when 
the situation demands it, to appropriate levity. But the 
events and men described are not seen, as Zola puts it, 
“through a temperament,” and there is a want of side-lights, 
illustrations, and reflections. Sybel’s literary personality 
was never very marked. he is less original and brilliant than, 
for instance, his contemporaries, Gino Capponi and Thureau- 
Dangin, or his countryman Treitschke. But whereas the 
Saxon Professor brims over with partiality and venom, Sybel, 
who is nothing if not anti-Chauvinist, is generally just 
towards the opponents, domestic or foreign, of the national 
movement of which he was both Parliamentary champion 
and historian, while his Hohenzollern and Bismarck worship 
is not of a malignant quality. His sense of fairness has even 
led him to rehabilitate the Empress Eugénie, who in this 
history, far from figuring as the mere “clothes-horse” of 
Boulevard legend, becomes a woman of good sense and 
penetration. 

After Prince Bismarck’s fall, Sybel, though Prussian 
Archivist, was no longer allowed access to the documents 
of the Foreign Office, ‘the New Course ” fearing that there 
might be an exhumation of secrets calculated to throw 
fresh lustre on the Grand Old Man of Friedrichsruh. 
The motive may have been mean, but the result was, 
we think, good, for the historian would otherwise have 
probably been over-explicit on international transactions, 
of which his book, more Germanico, already takes too much 
account. Sybel’s description of the despatches and negotia- 
tions relative to the triangular quarrel of 1867 between North 
Germany, France, and Holland on the affair of Luxemburg, 
may be exciting to the believers in diplomacy as a high-class 
fine art and in Bismarck as its supreme professor. We 
prefer his chapters on the political evolution of the period 
between the Austrian and French Wars. German Radi- 
cal politicians and newspapers are constantly calling for 
the adoption of Parliamentary Government as established 
in England, France, and Italy. They forget that our system 





* Die Begriindung des Deutschen Reiches durch Wilhelm I. By Heinrich 
Sybel. Vol. VI. Minchen and Leiyziz: R. Oldenburg. “ on 





assumes the existence in the Legislature of a stable working 
majority at the Prime Minister’s back. In the Reichstag 
there are a dozen separate fractions whose coherence ig 
never more than fortuitous or occasional, so that the votes 
of the House on contentious questions are generally in. 
calculable. After the war with Austria in 1866 a chequered 
state of parties was visible, for want, says Sybel, of the 
English basis; the national enthusiasm had cooled down, 
‘and “ particularism ” raised its head. “Thus German 
individualism found in the German Parliament a joyful 
development. The ambition of the German Member sel. 
dom went so far as the wish to be a part of the Govern. 
ment; but it was his aim, as an independent personage, to 
superintend the Ministry, to criticise and amend all its pro. 
posals, and, under circumstances, to reject them.” Not 
only did the eight parties resist English Parliamentary 
discipline, but they fell into Irish habits in debate, although, 
alleges Sybel, the manners of the Reichstag after the war 
with Austria were better than those of the present Parlia- 
mentary period. The North German and Prussian Legisla- 
tures were full of enthusiastic, able, eloquent Members; “the 
orchestra, in fact, contained too many solo performers.” 
There was little personal invective (which sounds lively !); 
the eloquence of Members was “a happy mean between the 
conscious oratorical splendour of Burke and Sheridan, and 
the aridity of the pure business style of later times.” Here 
it should be remembered that Sybel was one of those old 
Radicals who, after combating the illegal government of 
Prussia by “ Major-Generals” during the “ conflict” period, 
being seduced by the successful results of the Danish and 
Austrian wars, sold their birthright for the mess of pottage 
of military success, and assumed the function of a Bis. 
marckian, so-called “ National Liberal,” party. Hence the 
occasional glimpses in these volumes of sympathy with 
arbitrary doctrines and acts. Sybel’s censure of the manners 
of recent Reichstags is unreasonable. Honourable Members 
in Berlin have been models of good behaviour; of the fisti- 
cuffs, or even of the abusive language, not unknown in 
Westminster, Paris, and Rome, there has never been a 
question, not even under the most outrageous Bismarckian 
and military provocations. 


In the first German (properly North-German) Parliament, 
elected in the year after Sadowa, to which Sybel could 
look back with the reflection, “Quorum pars magna fui,” 
there were, as now, hard fights between the Government 
and the House over the Budget and the Army. Then, as 
in 1895, portions of the new Germany were too Liberal for 
the old Prussia. Under the Treaty of Prague, the Confedera- 
tion stopped at the river Main, and the problem was, how 
that river was to be crossed. The old Radical remainder, 
which, in spite of the Bismarckian triumphs of 1866, still 
refused to bow the Parliamentary knee to Bual, now 
formed the “Fortschritt” or Progressive party, and they 
kept harping on the “old melody,”"—‘“If you want the 
South to come in, establish free institutions in the North.” 
They agitated for such subversive measures as the rela- 
tive abolition of internal passports, the recognition of the 
right of residence at choice, and the repeal of restrictions 
on usury (which last, however, wonderful to relate, were to a 
great extent revived in a penal shape in 1892!). Sybel says 
there were four or five Social Democrats in the Reichstag, 
“if I mistake not.” The Collectivist force is now forty- 
six!—the equivalent of nearly eighty at Westminster. But 
labour, though without effective independent representa- 
tion, had its friends, who proposed the amendment of 
the statutes affecting the combination of workmen, which, 
like some other chapters of German law, and of English law 
too, were entirely in favour of the capitalist. The Parlia- 
ment consented, but the Federal Council stopped the way, 
and years passed before the object of the ‘ Fortschritt” 
party was attained. Sybel condemns the modern system. 
He says that, when there is a strike, the minority are driven 
to join it by force of arms, the right to perpetrate which 
outrageous violation of individual liberty is called a funda- 
mental institution of freedom! We might add, “tout 
comme chez nous,” but for the fact that the twenty-six 
paternal Governments of the Empire give such effective 
protection to the “blacklegs” that nothing like our dock 
and coal strikes can occur in Germany, where a local Herr 
Ben Tillett or Herr John Burns who did not exercise extreme 
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caution in a labour conflict would quickly disappear from the 
scenes for a season. 

By the war of 1866 Germany, if we may enlarge Prince 
Bismarck’s classical phrase, had put foot into the stirrup, but 
had not yet got into the saddle. Looking to the obstacles 
to her consolidation in a single Empire, it is a marvel that 
particularism should now be dead, and Home-rule gradually 
progressing towards extinction. Sybel explains how, by the 
side of a pan-Germanic sentiment south of the Main, there 
arose an outburst of anti-Prussian feeling. “As the Germans 
now are to Europe, so were the Prussians to Germany ” after 
Sadcw3. The silent Bavarians and Swabians hated the high- 
necked, impertinent Prussian officers and employés. And still 
more obnoxious to the Southerns were “ the beloved Berliners,” 
with their self-consciousness, thtir presumption, and their 
chatterbox: style of universal fault-finding. In Munich 
and Stuttgart the tight-laced lientenant of the Prussian 
Guard’ was a popular subject of caricature; in Berlin, 
Kladderadatsch drew: pictures of » pot - bellied Bavarian 
Staff-officers. The oceanic scale of Bavarian beer-drinking 
was quoted: in the North as a sign of barbarism, while to 
Munich the northern cup of evening tea-was disgusting. To 
the annexed provinces the “predominant partner” was, as 
Sybel explains in detail, strongly obnoxious. A maximum 
of aversion was visible in Frankfurt-on-the-Main, where the 
senators and burgesses of the old. patrician caste abominated 
their Borussian oppressors. In Hanover, half the population 
detested the new masters, who had:turned the Kingdom 
into a mere Province; while the capital, losing its Court and 
foreign diplomatic body, was degraded to secondary. rank. 
Bismarck’s view of the problem of the Main line, ex- 
pressed to a confidential Envoy from Wiirtemberg, was 
this :— The elections to the Customs Parliament have shown 
that the South will have nothing to do with the North beyond 
the. formation. of a Customs Union, Don’t let us burry, 
South Germany.will gradually, get accustomed to us, and to 
the idea.of a pan-Germanic, state of things. Beyond the 
Main, democrats and particularists. hate us alike; and we 
must not try:to force a union,” It. is now known that these 
jars did. not..prevent the four Governments of the South 
from negotiating with Prussia for the eventual defence of 
the Rhine;countries against France. Baden, -to save time, 
armed her troops with the needle-gun, and requested the aid 
of military instructors from Berlin, the end being that her 
corps assumed the character of a Prussian contingent. 

Sybel’s chapter on the North German dealings with 
Italy might be improved. He overrates the administra- 
tive and Parliamentary capacity, of Baron. Ricasoli, who, 
like Massimo d’Azeglio when the annexations began, re- 
coiled from, those stratagems of politics and diplomacy 
without which, however much the moralist may deplore them, 
neither in this century nor in others, has empire ever been 
founded. Chivalry is not statesmanship, and there was 
truth in a remark of one of the high-minded Etrurian’s 
warmest admirers,—“ Ricasolj non ha la pelle ministeriale.” 
The bent and habits of Cavour’s old Piedmontese rival, 
Ratazzi, were no doubt more vulpine, but Sybel’s way 
of writing him down is absurd. He says that Ratazzi 
was absolutely without any principle except that of 
seeking his own personal advantage, that he “liked 
dirty water better than clear,’ and was at once a hot 
Napoleonist and a mere toadying democrat. Nothing 
of the kind. If Ratazzi was devoid of the Oatonic 
inflexibility of Ricasoli, he was by no means an intriguer 
of the Marlborough or Shrewsbury pattern. His public 
morals were, at worst, comparable to those of average 
English statesmanship of the Victorian age; the charges of 
political scoundrelism brought against him may fairly be 
classed with the similar judgments on Peel, Disraeli, and 
Mr. Gladstone. With Ratazzi’s master, “through and 
through soldier, king, diplomat, and statesman,” Sybel is more 
successful, Yet his Victor Emmanuel does not quite recall 
the King as he was in life, as he stands in equestrian dignity 
at Venice in suitable neighbourhood to the Colleoni of 
Verocchio and Lorenzo di Credi, and the St. George of Car- 
paccio, half condottiere, half knightly enthusiast, triumphant 
over the foreign dragon to the ery of “ Fuori i barbari,—Savoia 
sempre avanti!” For the royal founder of German unity 
modern sculpture has also done its best, but neither in bronze 
nor marble has such worthy honour been paid to William I, 
as in the literary monument of Sybel. 





INDUSTRIAL THEORIES AND ASPIRATIONS.* 


Mr. HENRY Dyer has given the world an interesting essay 
on what he calls the “ Evolution of Industry,” which is, in 
short, a description of the position of Labour, as he thinks 
it ought to be, and therefore as it will inevitably be some 
day or other. We gather from the title-page that he is an 
engineer, and were therefore not surprised to find that he 
takes full advantage, in his construction of theories, of the 
freedom from the tiresome trammels imposed upon him, in 
the pursuit of his ordinary calling, by questions as to 
solidity of foundation and the circumscribing limits of the 
laws of mechanics, Such a reaction is perfectly natural, 
just as your practical man of business is always unpunctual 
in private, affairs; and it need hardly. be said that Mr. 
Dyer’s work is none the less interesting for being quite out 
of touch with the pedantic..actualities of life, When we 
find him speaking of the “ economics required for the pro- 
duction of noble, healthy men and women,” we are at once 
prepared to accept him as an amiable enthusiast to whom the 
meanings of words are an unimportant detail, and the faculty 
for considering one thing at a time is an intellectual blemish. 

Every one who has ever done a day’s work for a day’s wage is 
bound to sympathise with the workers in their desire to im- 
prove their position, but in these days when British commerce 
is.pressed hard in our own markets as well.as in those of the 
world at large, by the competition of goods turned,out by 
cheap and efficient labour on the-Continent and in the East, 
it is as well to remember. that if we improve British labour 
too fast, we shall end-by improving it out of existence alto- 
gether; moreover, it must be borne in mind that, owing to 
the phenomenal fall in the prices of the necessaries of life, the 
rise in wages, and the institution of free education, which are 
contrasted with the decline in the rate of interest on invest- 
ments, by which the incomes of the moneyed classes have been 
seriously diminished, the labourer is already relatively better 
off than any other class in the community. Such considera- 
tions.as these do not, of course, appeal to Mr. Dyer’s airily 
philanthropic mind. His knowledge of practical matters may 
be gauged by his statement that. the Limited Liability Acts 
“ confine the liability of the shareholders to the amount of 
the capital they have invested,” though any office-boy knows 
that it is a common practice for limited companies to call up 
only a portion of their nominal capital, and to regard the 
further liability of the shareholders as a reserve fund to be 
drawn on in case of need. Analogy, that weapon so well 
beloved of the enthusiast, is used by Mr. Dyer with truly 
startling audacity. He appears to have studied biology in 
his leisure moments, and talks learnedly and at length on 
evolution. To the ordinary thinker, it would appear that the 
lesson most emphatically taught by the doctrine of evolution 
is that of progress through competition, and some such notion 
seems to have dawned upon our writer, to whom of course 
competition is a survival of barbarism. Accordingly, he 
coolly turns round and remarks that “when man is most 
truly human, or in the highest attained stage of the evolution 
of civilisation, he ceases to be in harmony with the system of 
Nature in the sense true of vegetables or the lower animals.” 
Very well; but then, why waste the writer’s energy and the 
reader’s patience with analogies drawn from the conditions 
of said vegetables and animals? And why proceed to malign 
Nature by asserting that “free competition with a natural 
vegetation would soon reduce the best garden to a wilderness, 
and cause the best flowers and fruit rapidly to degenerate, and 
ultimately to disappear”? For if they were the “best” in 
Nature’s sense, evolution teaches us that they would by no 
means disappear. 

Such inconsistencies, however, seem to be part of the regular 
stock-in-trade of the industrial reformer. On one and the 
same page Mr. Dyer states that the development of the joint- 
stock system tended to raise prices “to suit the companies,” 
and so “the public is squeezed to an enormous extent,” and 
then, that owing to the progress of the same tendency “ other 





* (1,) The Evolution of Industry. By Henry Dyer, C.E., M.A., D.Sc., &. 
London: Macmillan. ——(2,) Strikes, Labour Questions, and other Economic Diffi- 
cu'ties, By Alexander W. Johnston,M.A. London: Bliss, Sands, and Foster. 
—(3.) How It Oan Be Done; or, Constructive Socialism. By John Richardson. 
London: Swan Sonnenschein and Co.—(4.) Perils to British Trade: How to 
Avert Them. By Edwin Burgis. London: Swan Sonnenschein and Co.—(5.) 
Three Months ina Workshop. By Paul Géhre. Translated from the 
A.B. Carr. London; Swan Sonnenschein and Co.—(6.) David Ricardo: the 
First Six Chapters of the Principles of Political Economy and Tazation. London: 
Macmillan,——({7.) T. R. Malthus: Parallel Chapters from the First and Second 
Editions of an Essay on the Principle of Population. London: Macmillan, 
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companies are started and the competition increases. Prices 
are cat down and wages lowered. No doubt the public obtain 
cheap commodities, if they have the money to purchase them, 
which they often have not ; and the result is that a residuum is 
always being rapidly produced. Not only is this true of the 
workers, but also of the manufacturers. Small competitors 
are crushed out without pity or remorse.” It is very hard to 


please some people. When prices go up, the public is | 


squeezed ; and when they fall,a residuum is formed. Finally, 
we arrive at the startling conclusion that “ unlimited com- | 
petition inevitably leads to monopoly in some shape or form.” 
If there is one thing that recent commercial history has | 
proved more clearly than another, it is this, that the wider 
the market and the more unlimited the competition, the 
harder it becomes to establish a “corner;” but Mr. Dyer, of 
course, would scorn to understand the meaning of so indi- 
vidualistic a word as “market.” Having thus damned com- 
petition as tending to monopoly, he goes on characteristically 
to advocate monopoly as developed through co-operation. 
“The co-operative movement,” he remarks, “is evolving the 
machinery for correlating supply and demand.” If these 
words can be made to mean anything, they mean that 








co-operation is doing exactly what every producer and dis- 
tributor has been doing since prehistoric man first bartered 
arrow-heads for nose-rings. But a still more startling as- 
sertion is quoted by our author in this connection, and 
endorsed with his approval. None other than Mrs. Sidney 
Webb has decided that “the Industrial Revolution, now 
rapidly extending to all industries, has rendered it prac- 
tically impossible for the worker to own the instruments of 
production without himself becoming a capitalist.” Now it is 
obvious that at no period of the world’s history could any one 
have owned the instruments of production without being, ipso 
facto, a capitalist, so that Mrs. Webb might have discovered 
with equal satisfaction that the Industrial Revolution has 
rendered it impossible for a goose to be stuffed, without 
itself becoming a stuffed goose. And it is all the more 
deplorable that people should thus give way to their feelings 
in treating of co-operation, because it is a movement that 
deserves sane encouragement rather than hysterical eulogy; 
it is teaching a valuable lesson to the working man, especially 
through its failures, which have been due, as Mr. Dyer con- 
fesses, “to jealousy, to suspicion, to self-assertion, to want of 
generous confidence and courageous enthusiasm.” It is sad 
indeed, and yet on the other hand a little comforting, that 
even co-operators should still be human; but on the other 
hand, the fact remains that, by strict attention to common- 
sense, they have been able to build up a fine record of 
achievement in spite of the competition of the individual 
capitalist and the anti-social joint-stock system. Mr. 
Dyer quotes with justifiable satisfaction some figures which 
show that in 1892 some 1,791 Co-operative Societies 
made a profit of £4,743,352 on a total capital of £18,421,323. 
In other words, the average profit on the capital in- 
vested came to just 25 per cent., a most satisfactory 
return; but what would Mr. Dyer say if such profits had 
been made by an unregenerate joint-stock concern ? And how 
can he have the face to remark, on the very same page, that 
“the economic results of the co-operative movement are very 
important. Of these the most apparent are the reduction 
in working expenses by the saving of the charges of the 
capitalist,” &c.? As for the poor shopkeeper who is to be 
driven out of existence by co-operative stores, Mr. Dyer states 
on one page that his loss will be a good riddance, and on the 
next quotes, with approval, a statement that he will not be 
exterminated because he is indispensable. Compare the 
following passages. On p. 144:— 


“The ordinary retail-shops at once show the waste of the 
individualistic system. These are multiplied beyond what is 
necessary, and there is not sufficient business to support them all. 
As the competition increases, vast sums are spent on advertising 
and on rents for the most advantageous localities, and all sorts of 
adventitious attractions are put forth to allure customers. Men 
and women are kept from early morning till late at night waiting 
on trade which comes in driblets. Life becomes harder and 
harder for those responsible for the business, and not a few of 
them land in the Bankruptcy Court. Even when they succeed in 
making money, the accompanying struggles and petty cares make 
all human life practically impossible.” 


And on p. 115 :— 


“ As Mr. Holyoake has remarked, ‘The shopkeeper has always 
opposed co-operation, yet he is not in the ger he imagines. 





Good shops are inextinguishable. No store of the London or 





Rochdale kind has shown genius in shopkeeping. The thought 
and consideration, the judgment and skill, the personal know. 
ledge of the needs and tastes of purchasers, are impossible to 
stores. Stores are like public schools; a shop is like a private 
tutor with a limited number of pupils to whom he individually 
attends...... Professionally, the aeers* case is better 
than he imagines. He is afraid, without foresight, of co-operators, 
His enemies are those of his own household in the trade. He can 
hold his own with a little wit and a little judgment.’” 


Want of space prevents our lingering longer over Mr. Dyer’s 


| pages, retracing with him the steps by which that millennium 


will be reached under which “not only will the economic rent 
of land and minerals pass into the common exchequer, but 
also the very large amounts which at present go to private 
individuals, in the shape of increased revenue from land in 
consequence of social and industrial development, will go into 
the treasury either of the State or of the Community.” But 
we have written in vain, if we have not inspired our readers 
with a desire to peruse this work on their own account. 


Farther light on kindred topics is provided by Mr. Johnston’s 
Strikes, Labour Questions, and other Economic Difficulties, from 
which we must quote one astute sentence :—“ Belief in the 
power of a people to tax themselves into prosperity is one of 
the most extraordinary delusions that ever led humanity 
astray.” While Mr. Richardson discusses, in How It Can Be 
Done, an education scheme, which shall make a new nation of 
us for the modest sum of £382,500,000, Mr. Burgis advocates 
Protection in Perils to British Trade, and a picture of labour 
conditions abroad is presented by Paul Géhre’s Three Months 
in a Workshop. Lastly, if we may dare to mention the 
names of the masters of the now obsolete economic science, 
selections have lately been issued from the works of Ricardo 
and Malthus. 





THE RELIGION OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY.* 
BerorE his death, M. Darmesteter collected a series of essays 
on Biblical and Jewish topics which had appeared during the 
years 1880-91. Their internal connection is quite close 
enough to justify their being brought under a common title, 
and the heading actually chosen corresponds with the capital 
importance which the author ascribes to the prophets in the 
history of Israelite religion. 

Amos viii. 11, supplies a motto for the book: “ Behold, the 
days come, saith the Lord God, that I will send a famine in the 
land, not a famine of bread, nor a thirst for water, but of hear- 
ing the words of the Lord.” It seems to our author that the pre- 
diction has been fulfilled in our own times. Europe and France 
more especially have for nearly a century been in quest of a new 
God, a fresh Gospel. Our age is full of the orphan’s cry who has 
lost his heavenly Father: “A l’aurore du siécle, René l’entend 
dans les foréts du nouveau monde; Rolla la recueille sur son lit 
de débauche; elle ennoblit toute la poésie de la premiére moitié 
du siécle; elle perce méme a travers la littérature desséchée du 
Second Empire et la littérature orduriére de la Troisiéme 
République; et voici que le siécle 4 son déclin se prend 4 
murmurer des paroles de foi; va en quéte d’une révélation, 
a@’Ibsen & Tolstdi, de Bouddha Gaya 4 Fiésole.” When we 
have considered the answer to this cry we shall perhaps 
wonder whether it is to be taken seriously. But M. 
Darmesteter’s seriousness and sincerity are beyond all ques- 
tion. He is deeply indignant at the moral evils which in 
some quarters have followed the abandoning of faith. He is 
as sympathetic as Matthew Arnold with those who cannot 
as yet find a substitute for their lost religion. He puts all his 
strength into the endeavour to discover one, and he really 
believes himself to have succeeded. Alas, that he should 
have met with the fate which has overwhelmed all who in fact 
or fiction have aimed at providing this substitute! Mighty 
to destroy, they are impotent to reconstruct. His own 
words apply to himself: “La parole divine n’est point dans 
Ibsen et elle n’est point dans Tolstoi méme, et ni du Nord ni 
du Levant ne vient la lumiére.” 

On one point we are left in no doubt. If M. Darmesteter 
were compelled to choose between the religion of the Old 
Testament and that of the New, he would unhesitatingly 
embracetheformer. Signs are not wanting that devout Jews 
amongst ourselves are inclined in quite another direction. 
They recognise the religious value of the Fourth Gospel, and 
are disposed to adopt from it elements which are lacking or 
feeble in traditional Judaism. To him, on the other hand, 


* Les Prophates d’Israél. Par James Darmesteter, Paris: Oalmann Lévy. 1895, 
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the prophets of Israel were twenty-six centuries in advance 
of their time, and humanity now needs to leave Golgotha 
behind in its return to Zion:—“ Dans ce grand écroulement 
de la religion mythique dont le bruit emplit notre Age, le 
Jndaisme, tel que les siécles l’ont fait, est la religion quia eu 
le moins & souffrir et le moins 4 craindre, parceque ses 
miracles et ses pratiques ne font pas partie intégrante et 
essentielle, et que par suite il ne croule pas avec eux.” 

But the prophets would have been surprised at the explana- 
tion he gives of their mission. If anything is certain it is 
certain that they believed themselves inspired. Their every 
thought, their entire activity, was condilioned by this. Amos 
would never have left Tekoa for Bethel if he had not been 
convinced that Jehovah sent him. Jeremiah resented the 
divine compulsion under which he must needs speak. It 
seems they were quite mistaken. The religion of the twen- 
tieth century cannot admit of a personal deity :—“ Car leur 
Jéhovah n’était, en fin de compte, que la conscience im- 
périeuse de quelques hommes divinisée, la conscience humaine 
projetée au ciel.” “ Unité divine et Messianisme, c’est-i-dire 
anité de loi dans le monde et triomphe terrestre de la justice 
dans ’humanité. Ce sont les deux dogmes qui, 4 l’heure 
présente, éclairent Vhumanité en marche, dans l’ordre de 
la science et dans l’ordre social, et qui s’appellent dans la 
langue moderne, l'un wnité des forces, l’autre croyance 
au progres.” The idea of God is to be got rid of. All 
men are to accept the Pantheism to which Jewish 
metaphysics have ever been inclined. We must respond 
fully to the vigorous appeals of the prophets in favour 
of universal justice. We must learn to understand ourselves 
and Nature. Amos and Lucretius together have laid the 
foundation-stones of the new temple,—the former in his im- 
passioned pleading for righteousness, the latter in his identi- 
fication of piety with the power “pacata posse omnia mente 
tueri.” “La religion du XX* siécle est dans ces deux cris: 
elle naitra de la fusion du prophétisme et de la science.” 

Strange that this accomplished writer should delude him- 
self into the belief that he has solved his problem! He has 
not even stated it to himself correctly. There is already a by- 
no-means inconsiderable class in whom the union of scientific 
knowledge with the spirit of righteousness has been accom- 
plished. But they are too honest with themselves to call this 
a religion. And if—which were much to be desired—the 
Christendom of the twentieth century were wholly imbued 
with intellect and morality, its religion would still be to seek, 
the lack of it, in all probability, being more keenly felt than 
now. We say this not with the desire to insist on any special 
and narrow definition of the word, but from the conviction 
that if it is not to be meaningless, it must point to a personal 
Being outside as well as within ourselves, and the further 
conviction that human nature, by its very constitution, craves 
his love and the help of his righteousness. The form of our 
longing will in some measure depend on our culture, and the 
worth of it be determined by our moral earnestness, but 
Religion will never banish from its vocabulary the psalmist’s 
— “ My heart and my flesh crieth out for the living 

.? se 

“ The sense within me that I owe a debt 

Assures me - somewhere must be somebody 

Ready to take his due. All comes to this— 

Where due is, there acceptance follows: find 

Him who accepts the due!” 
It would be too much to assert that psalmists and poets 
understand the secrets of the universe better than pantheistic 
philosophers: they do, however, know what man means when 
he insists on having a religion. 

M. Darmesteter has an almost unbounded admiration for 
Renan, whose History of the People of Israel he goes so far as 
to pronounce the great constructive work of this century. 
Happily his utterances are often clearer than his master’s. 
Many a reader of Renan has risen from the perusal of his 
writings not quite sure whether the autlfor, after all, might 
not be atheist. Such a passage as the following from M. Dar- 
mesteter’s pen removes all ambiguity: —*“ Dieu est un terme 
objectif désignant un étre extérieur aa monde et qui dirige les 
mouvements de ’humanité et de ’homme; le divin est un 
terme subjectif désignant, soit les faits, soit les person- 
nages, qui a un moment déterminé de Vhistoire, ou durant 
une période plus ou moins longue, ont réalisé avec une 
puissance non ordinaire les aspirations de l’humanité. La 
Révolution est un fait divin, Jeanne_d’Arc est une personne 


divine. Il vaudrait peut-étre mieux employer un autre terme 
que ce mot de divin, qui est emprunté 4 la théorie toute 
contraire ..... Le véritable mot serait ‘surhumain,’ 
Jentends ‘humain a la supréme puissance.” No; the 
right word has not yet been found. But it is well to be 
warned that such words as divine very frequently mean 
something strangely unlike what they ought to denote. 
Revelation, again, belongs to the same class. And our author 
is equally candid with regard to it: ‘‘Ici nous reviendrons a 
la révélation: non point au sens ancien du mot, non point a 
la révélation venant du dehors et d’en hant, mais a la 
révélation intérieure, éclatant dans quelques solitaires qui ont 
refait l’Ame humaine autour d’eux.” Everything is explained 
or explained away. How much more stimulating it is to 
believe, with a better historian, that “there are points in the 
life of humanity where history passes over into the philosophy 
of history, and speculation must light up for us the other- 
wise indistinct steps of the historical process,” that the 
revelation of God is one of those points, and can only be 
explained by “an immediate contact of God Himself with 
man”! 

Differing as we do, foto celo, from the leading idea in these 
essays, we find no difficulty in acknowledging that they have 
distinct merits. It would be impossible to put more forcibly 
the paramount importance of prophecy in Jewish history than 
is done in the following extract from the leading essay :— 

“ Tly acing ans, étant dans l’Inde, je rencontrai trois rabbins qui 

venaient, l’un de Varsovie, l’autre de Jérusalem, et le troisidme 
de Boukhara, et qui faisaient le tour de l’Asie en quétant pour 
leurs fréres. Et celui de Jérusalem me dit que dans ses courses 
en Perse, il avait trouvé, au nord de Téhéran, un village nommé 
Giléad et tout, peuplé de Juifs, qui descendent des ossements 
ressuscités par Ezechiél. Il ne savait pas qu’il était lui-méme de 
ceux-la, et que tout Israél descend de ces cadavres ranimés par le 
prophétisme.” 
The study on Joseph Salvador, again, with which the volume 
closes, is not only interesting as a picture of the man and his 
work, but also as a contribution to the history of Old 
Testament learning in the France of this century. If Havet’s 
theory, that the prophetical books were composed mainly in 
the second century before Christ, needed refuting, this has 
been excellently done in the chapters on “ L’Authenticité des 
Prophétes”; Jeremiah, urging submission to the foreigner, 
cannot have been a contemporary of the Maccabees. And it 
certainly was worth while to elaborate M. Renan’s distinc- 
tion between race and tradition, in the first place because of 
its bearings on the history of the past, in the second place 
because of the practical consequences which may justly be 
deduced from it :—“ Dans le mouvement antisémitique de 
Russie, c’est l’idée vague d’une opposition de race qui a 
ensauvagé les antipathies nées de causes purement écono- 
miques, politiques, et sociales.” 





A FRENCH WORKING-MAN M.P.* 

Not many men now living in this country probably recollect 
Martin Nadand, an exile of the Napoleonic coup d’état, work- 
ing as a plasterer in the English building trade. A good 
many more, especially in the Indian services, who were 
brought up at the Wimbledon school of Messrs. Brackenbury 
and Wynne, may remember the French master, M. Martin, 
who for a wonder in his class made himself popular among 
English schoolboys. And now in his eightieth year, under a 
pseudonym of which it is difficult to see the object, since no 
attempt is made to give ‘‘ Léonard ” any distinct personality, 
he has given to the world the story of his life. The tale is 
most inartistically told,—it is often impossible to follow the 
thread of the events related; page after page contains 
technical details which can only be understood by a French 
builder or building trade operative; names, especially Eng- 
lish, are often misspelt, some almost beyond recognition. 
And yet the book has a distinct and permanent value, both 
as a picture of a French working man’s life in days which 
in many respects are already far away, never to return, and 
as bringing out the features of a very remarkable character. 

Martin Nadaud was born, he tells us, November 17th, 1815, 
in a small village of the Creuse (part of the former pro- 
vince of La Marche), of a race of peasants who since the 
fifteenth century had owned land, and something which did 
duty for a house—bipeds and quadrupeds entering by the 





* Mémoires de Léonard, ancien gargon magon, Par Martin Nadaud, ancien 
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‘ game door, to be then divided only by a wooden partition— 
till 1808, when his grandfather and father built a real 
house in its place. But they were not peasants only; 
according to a custom which seems to have originated 
in the seventeenth century, they were also working men, 
hereditary magons (answering most nearly toour “ plasterers”) 
who travelled up to Paris or some other great town in the 
spring, returning, if they could afford it, in the winter, and 
thus eking out by their earnings the scanty returns of a poor 
soil. ‘These yearly migrants—who may belong to several 
other trades besides that of the macon—being thus at once 
working men and peasant-proprietors, keep up usefully the 
connection between the two classes. Yet so far behindhand 
was the education of the French building operative in the 
early part of this century, that young Martin Nadaud was 
the first of his race who learnt to read and write, and poor 
though his teaching must have been, its results seem to have 
at once: given him a certain prominence among his fellow- 
workmen when he came up to Paris, as it was he who would 
read the newspaper aloud in the cabaret where they took their 
meals, In this way, moreover, he attracted the notice of a 
young man of somewhat superior station and of, advanced 
political opinions, who, seeing in him a promising recruit, 
introduced him into the then celebrated secret, society of the 
‘Droits de Yhomme.” The. son of. a Bonapartist, young 
Nadaud. thus grew into a fervent Republican, and was so 
soon noticed. by the police, that as early as 1842, as he dis- 
covered many years later, he began to have a regular dossier 
or record of his proceedings kept by the police. Having 
meanwhile improved his education, amongst other things by 
attending classes for technical instruction and studying the 
principles of building construction, by way of obtaining means 
for paying off a family debt, for which he was responsible 
jointly with his father, he opened a class in his room for his 
more ignorant fellow-workmen, teaching them virtually all 
that he knew himself, and training them in Republicanism. 


Be it observed that young Nadanud was already married 


since 1839, and the story of his marriage is characteristic of: 


French peasant life. Already in 1838—when he was consequently 
only twenty-three—his parents had pressed him to marry. The 
following year they urged him again to do so, and on the 
recommendation of a friend he went to see a “ pretty brunette 
who suited him very well,” but her father, on ascertaining the 
amount of the mortgages on the Nadaud property, refused to 
have anything more to say to him. The niece of an old friend 
refused him straight off. Happening, however, in company 
with a friend, to take a drop at an inn in a neighbouring 
village, he saw at the chimney-corner, in her mother’s com- 
pany, a tall and handsome girl, “so modest, so. gracious, so 
radiant with youth and beauty,” that both the friends 
“devoured her with their eyes.” A few weeks later a man 
said to him, “I want to marry thee to one of my nieces.” 
This niece turned out to be the young woman.in question, 
and after atime Nadaud was accepted. . The girl’s marriage- 
portion was to be 3,000 fr., payable at. the rate of 400 fr. a 
year, with “furniture, a linen-cupboard and linen, six ewes 
and their lambs.” Courting does not last long in the Creuse, 
as the men are only home from November to March, and 
indeed scarcely outstay the two midwinter months, and the 
wedding took place on February 23rd, 1839. The bridegroom 
fetched the bride, accompanied by some thirty young men, a 
piper leading, his companions firing pistols on reaching her 
door, on entering and on leaving the church, and on passing 
through every village till they reached his house.. There were 
a hundred and sixty wedding-guests, who stayed two days 
dancing and amusing themselves, without a single quarrel. 
A barrel of wine was given to the villagers. On the wedding- 
night a singular ceremony was gone through, now out of 
fashion, and, as he says, not to be regretted, called “la 
poule,” which would seem to be a relic of paganism. Seven- 
teen days after his marriage the bridegroom had to start for 
Paris, leaving his wife behind, and for three years he did not 
see her, nor was it till seven years after his marriage that he 
was able to bring her up to Paris. 


When 1848 came, Nadaud was selected by the Creusois in 


Paris as candidate for the department at the elections for the | 


“Constituente.” He failed, but the following year was elected 
to the “ Législative,” and sat until the coup d’état of Decem- 


ber; 1851, speaking frequently, and attaiming sufficient promi- | 


nence'to be put forward asa candidate for the Presidency. 





He was arrested (by a trick) on the morning of December 2nd, 
taken first to Mazas, where he was kept in solitary confinement 
(but allowed books, so that he made here his first acquaint. 
ance with Guizot’s historical works), then taken to Ste, 
Pélagie, where he and other working-men representatives 
found themselves in company with political opponents, and 
the most friendly relations grew up between them. He had 
the honour of being one of the sixty-six Republican Deputies 
who were exiled for life by Presidential decree; and after a 
short stay in Belgium came over to England, where work 
had been found for him by Louis Blanc at the then existing 
“ North London Working Builders’ Association,” a co-opera. 
tive body formed in connection with the Christian Socialist 
movement of those days. After working at his trade in 
different parts of England, and a tour through the manufac. 
turing districts both of England and Scotland (which included 
also a trip. to Ireland and even to Loch Lomond), he even- 
tually, through some French refugee friends, obtained a 
place as French master at a small school at Brighton, rising 
by degrees to one at, Messrs. Brackenbury and Wynne’s, 
where he received latterly a salary of £160 a year, and was 
considered a most successful. French teacher, judging from 
the number of marks his pupils obtained at the examinations 
for the services. 

Meanwhile, his name had been included in the amnesty of 
1859, and he paid a visit to France and his own department. 
Bat the time was not ripe for his return to his country, which 
only took place after the fall of the Empire. Named at once 
by Gambetta Prefect of the Creuse, he did his best to second 
his leader’s efforts for the defence of the country, and retired 
from office with him, sitting afterwards for some years in the 
Paris Municipal Council, and from 1876 to 1889 in the 
Chamber of Deputies, where he spoke not unfrequently, and 
always held his own, In 1881 he was without solicitation 
elected questeur (one of the chief officials of the Chamber, but 
who must be a Deputy), and was re-elected as such, till in 
1889 he failed in the elections for the Chamber. Since then 
he has resided in the family house at La Martinéche, and has 
lived to see the birth of two great-grandchildren. 

The volume gives the impression of great honesty and 
sincerity of character, combined with undaunted pluck and 
self-reliance. We may not agree in the writer’s appreciation 
of this or that man, whether he praise or blame, but we can 
never doubt his truthfulness. With a certain amount of 
honest self-esteem, he is quite free from vanity, and never 
seeks to conceal or palliate the wrongdoings of his boybood 
or youth. The years he spent in England, first as a working 
man, then as a teacher, have enlarged his sympathies beyond 
the wont of his fellow-countrymen, besides giving him the occa- 
sion of writing what is, with all its faults, a really remarkable 
book, his Histoire des classes ouvriéres en Angleterre, reviewed 
many years ago in the columns of the Spectator. Nothing 
can be more friendly than his appreciation of English working 
men :— 

“TI have had certainly good and bad work-fellows amongst 
English working men; nevertheless, if I had to pronounce on the 
more or less sociable qualities of the workmen in the two countries, 
I should be greatly embarrassed...... At bottom human 
nature is the same everywhere. No doubt the Frenchman, through 
his fine climate and joyous wine, is more expansive, more open, 
more quick to follow the first impulses of his heart, to com- 
municate even his inmost thoughts; but if you penetrate to 
the bottom beneath John Bull’s hard rind, you find there also 
equivalent qualities, and feelings of equity which regulate his 
conduct towards his fellows. Often have I been angered against 
the one or the other of my fellow-workmen; but on reflection, I 
almost always came to recognise that there had been faults of my 
own.” 





THE HEALTH-RESORTS OF GREAT BRITAIN.* 
In this valuable and highly suggestive volume, the authors 
confine their attention to the climates of the South of 
England, and the chief medicinal springs of Great Britain. 
The chairman of the Committee, Dr. W. M. Ord, a physician 
of high repute in the medical world, opens the work with some 
introductory remarks which every health-seeker will read with 
interest, and the names of the gentlemen associated with him 
in the work are a sufficient guarantee of the thoroughness 
with which the Committee has carried out its labours. 

It is strange that a work so eminently useful has not been 
attempted before. Many a medical man, indeed, has extolled 

* The Climates and Baths of Great Britain: boing the Report of a Committee 
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the virtues of the locality in which he has obtained his practice, 
and may have done so with thorough honesty of purpose, but 
there is, we believe, no volume written like the present on a 
scale so comprehensive as to preclude the possibility of local 
prejudice. No guide-books contain the information which is 
invaluable to invalids. They say little about climate, and 
what they do say is often misleading. A watering-place or an 
inland resort may be bracing or relaxing, according to the 
position selected. Dr. Ord says truly that almost every 
possible variety of climate is comprehended in the Isle o1 
Wight. In comparison with Freshwater, Alum Bay, and 
Sandown, the rest of the island may be called enervating. 
Yet Ventnor has more than one climate, and so also has 
Bonchurch. Worthing, we should be inclined to say, is 
enervating throughout, although there are constitutions 
which find its soft, mild climate eminently healthful. Old 
people like it, and for invalids returning from tropical 
climates it has the virtues of Cheltenham and Torquay. 
For the restoration of health, something more is needed 
than a suitable climate. A barren seaside resort, however 
invigorating the air may be, will fail to stimulate the invalid 
whose eye and heart crave for beauty of scenery. Indeed, 
he is likely to gain far more harm than good if sent to a spot 
that has no charm for him, or which may be associated with 
painful memories. 

So far as loveliness of scenery and invigorating climate 
are concerned, the South-Eastern district of England offers 
infinite attractions. It would be difficult, says Dr. Ewart, 
to overstate its advantages from the point of view of health 
and natural beauty, and he adds :— 

“The combination of special climatic virtues with almost un- 

surpassed loveliness single out to the sanitarian the fair counties 
of Surrey, Sussex, and Kent as something more than a mere 
recreation-ground...... They share with the South-West of 
England the temperature of a southern latitude, but they contrast 
with it in the possession of bracing influence.” 
Within this district there are many famous seaside resorts, and 
only one inland spot of world-wide reputation. Tunbridge Wells 
has had a place in our literature for some two hundred years 
At one time it was as fashionable as Bath, but unlike Bath it 
lives no longer on the reputation of its springs. The Pantiles, 
dating from 1638, still forms a fashionable promenade, but 
comparatively few visitors test the merit of its once-famous 
wells. They trust more to the invigorating air of the place 
than to its chalybeate waters, and the great beauty of the 
surrounding scenery will always make it popular. We are 
far fonder of the seaside than our forefathers were, but all that 
is loveliest in the scenery of Kent and Sussex is to be found 
inland. From the health point of view, the high ground of 
these counties, and of Surrey, is perhaps not yet appreciated 
as it deserves to be:— 

“*Sussex north of the Downs’ says Dr. Ewart ‘is a delightfully 
picturesque and salubrious region for the healthy, and well 
adapted for the needs of convalescents, and of delicate constitu- 
tions requiring an open-air life without excessive stimulation. 
If a bracing climate be indicated, it can be obtained at the higher 
levels on the Sussex Hills.’ ” 

It would be a mistake, as another authority points out, to 
suppose that in severe weather the hill-tops are colder than 
the valleys. The strong south-west and north-east winds are 
frequently more disposed to sweep round the hill than to pass 
over its summit; the temperature on high ground is higher; 
and in point of equability Crowborough, which is nearly 
eight hundred feet above the sea, and commands the most 
extensive panoramic view in the South of England, “will 
compare very favourably with the most popular health-resorts 
in the kingdom.” It bids fair, indeed, to become one of the 
most popular, and so also does Hindhead in Surrey, which 
exceeds Crowborough in altitude by 100 ft. The low ground 
and sheltered positions on which many of the finest resi- 
dences in England were formerly built, do not now tempt 
the purchasers of estates. The modern constitution needs 
bracing, a want which in former times scarcely seems to 
have been felt, and while gazing with delight on stately 
houses hidden in thickly-wooded valleys and by the side of 
streams, we have no wish to live in them. Ample sunshine 
and dry, invigorating air are among the chief attractions of 
a modern residence, We gain the first at Falmouth and St. 
Leonards ; both are to be gained at Brighton ; but Thackeray’s 
“dear Dr. Brighton,” with all its merits, and they are not 
few, is intolerable to invalids who need something better 
than a sea change, and ask for natural beauty and for rest. 








The noises along the sea-front, and in what are called quiet 
streets, are distracting to nervous patients; and even on 
Sundays, when barrel-organs and costermongers are silent, the 
shricks of the newsboys are as persistent as ever. It is said 
that in the old Dutch taverns travellers were charged for the 
noise they made; it is a pity that a tax cannot be levied on 
the needless noises which afflict our health-resorts. Other 
objectionable drawbacks come and go, but these live on for 
ever, and it is strange that an evil so prominent is unnoticed 
in a volume devoted to therapeutics. 


The carefully compiled tables of mortality contained in this 
volume leave much to be explained, and which is ‘perhaps in- 
explicable. Why, for example, should Surrey suffer so much 
more thax the other South-Eastern counties from’ rheumatic 
fever? Why should the mortality from rickets in Middlesex 
be “extraordinarily high, exceeding even that for London,” 
while in Surrey the disease is seldom fatal? The prevalence 
of cancer in Sussex and in Kent is also said to be an unsolved 
problem. It is a moot question, too, how far certain diseases 
are due to a special locality, and how far the number of 
deaths from a particular disease may be due to the fact that 
a large number of residents have sought a home there in con- 
sequence of their tendency to it. Consumptive patients, for 
instance, still flock to Devonshire and settle there, and the 
climate itself may not be responsible for the mortality from 
this source, though the medical men who write upon that 
county hint that the moisture of the air “ may supply a more 
favourable nidus where the tubercle bacillus can settle and 
multiply.” Many other problems are frankly noted; but the 
reader who has any acquaintance with the state of medical 
and sanitary science forty years ago will be struck with the 
growth of knowledge exhibited in these pages, and with the 
masterly skill by which it is brought together. Incidentally, 
too, much information is given that is only indirectly con- 
nected with climate and with health; and the description of 
scenery, of the trees and plants which flourish in particular 
localities, of the social comforts and amusements available for 
invalids and tourists, give a general interest to much of the 
volume. Not the least important part of the work is the 
account of our medicinal springs,—thermal, sulphurous, and 
saline :-— 

“The comparatively small range of our temperature,” Dr. Ord 

writes, “‘ has at once its advantages and its drawbacks. Whereas 
during the winter the majority of continental spas are closed, 
ours are for the most part still accessible. Considering how large 
a proportion of the patients seeking baths are residents of the 
metropolis and large towns, it is a great gain that such invalids 
should be able to obtain the help of baths in the winter, and 
should have at the same time the advantage of a fair amount of 
sunshine, otherwise too often denied to them by the smoke-laden 
atmosphere of their homes. On the other hand, it is certain that 
in summer-time we in England cannot obtain nearly as much 
warmth and sunshine as can be enjoyed in continental watering- 
places. To be able to live all the day in the open air; now when 
the sun is moderate, to bask in its rays ; now when it is excessive, 
to find abundance of shady resting-places; to do all this readily 
and without fatigue of journeying, is of the greatest solace and 
help to the invalid.” 
Dr. Ord adds that for the most part we fail to utilise the 
resources of Nature, and forget the importance of wholesome 
amusement. The frequenters of the baths, he says, are 
generally left. to amuse themselves. This is true, but is 
it not also true that Englishmen, especially when they are 
invalided, lack the faculty of being amused by company? We 
still “take our pleasures sadly,” as in the days of Froissart. 
We shall look with interest for the second volume of a work 
which is likely to be of service to a large number of readers. 





SKETCHES OF MALAY LIFE.* 
Tus is one of those many books which exercise such a 
peculiar fascination upon the mind of the stay-at-home 
traveller,—the traveller, that is to say, who, though his chief 
interest and curiosity in life seems to be the exploration of 
distant lands, has never an opportunity of leaving his own 
home, and is reduced to making all his journeys by proxy, 
and acquiring all his knowledge through other eyes. Stay-at- 
home though he may be, a reader of this class is not without 
some powers of discrimination in the matter of travellers’ 
tales, and has no difficulty in distinguishing the work of a 
genuine authority from the hasty and inexact impressions of 
the idle globe-trotter. Malay Sketches will be speedily recog- 





* Malay Sketches, By F, A. Swettenham, London; John Lane, 
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nised by him as belonging to the more reliable kind of his 
favourite literature. The author, who is at the present moment 
British Resident at Perak, has spent the best part of his life 
among the scenes and the people which he describes, and has 
brought to bear upon their description a very considerable 
power of insight and some measure of literary talent. We 
would not say that Mr. Swettenham’s book is one of the best of 
its kind, only that is a very fair specimen of a kind of literature 
which is always worth reading because it always contains know- 
ledge that is worth imparting. We do not know what idea of 
a Malay is generally entertained by the English people; but 
we imagine that it is that of a somewhat dangerous individual 
who might under circumstances be converted into a very good 
sailor, but, left to himself, is much more likely to become a 
bloodthirsty and treacherous pirate, and, under any circum- 
stances, is always capable of running dmok and reducing the 
number of his neighbours by violent means. In some 
respects, perhaps, this idea is not altogether an incorrect 
one; but Mr. Swettenham, who knows the Malay well, and 
has evidently come to love him for the virtues that are in 
him, would protest that it is very far short of the whole 
trath. We cannot do better than let the author speak for 
himself as to the chief characteristics of the Malay as he 
knows him :— 

“The real Malay is a short, thick-set, well-built man, with 
straight black hair, a dark-brown complexion, thick nose and lips, 
and bright intelligent eyes. His disposition is generally kindly, his 
manners are — and easy. Never cringing, he is reserved with 
strangers and suspicious, though he does not show it. He is 
courageous and trustworthy in the discharge of an undertaking ; 
but he is Cig 5 fond of borrowing money, and very slow 
in repaying it. e is a good talker, speaks in parables, quotes 
proverbs and wise saws, has a strong sense of humour, and is 
very fond of a goodjoke. He takes an interest in the affairs of 
his neighbours, and is consequently a gossip. He never drinks 
intoxicants, he is rarely an opium-smoker. But he is fond of 
gambling, cock-fighting, and kindred sports. He is by nature a 
sportsman, catches and tames elephants, is a skilful fisherman, 
and thoroughly at home in a boat. Above all things, he is a con- 
servative to a degree, is proud and fond of his country and his 

ple, venerates his ancient customs and traditions, fears his 
jahs and has a proper respect for constituted authority—while 
he looks askance on all innovations, and will resist their sudden 
introduction.” 
He is lazy and unmethodical. Dirty and untidy in his house, 
but very clean in his person and clothes. Above all,— 

“A Malay is intolerant of insult or slight ; it is something that 
to him should be wiped out in blood. He will brood over a real 
or fancied stain on his honour until he is by the desire 
for revenge. If he cannot wreak it on the offender, he will strike 
out at the first human being that comes in his way, male or female, 
old or young. It is this state of blind fury, this vision of blood, 
that produces the émok. The Malay has often been called 
treacherous. I question whether he deserves the reproach more 
than other men. He is courteous, and expects courtesy in return ; 
and he understands only one method of avenging personal insults.” 
We have been tempted to quote this description at some 
length, as it explains, in a measure, the character of most of 
the Malay stories which the author has to relate. They 
contain a good deal of bloodshed of one kind or another; but, 
with the exception of the horrible madness of the dmok, the 
fighting is for chivalrous, and rarely for sordid, motives. The 
reckless and unmeaning slaughter of the dmok is really inex- 
plicable. The author quotes the case of a certain Imam 
Mamat, who, besides being, as his name shows, a priest, was a 
quiet, elderly man, of devotional habits and good repute 
amongst his neighbours. For some cause, perhaps, as the 
author suggests, from long brooding over a fancied wrong 
which had darkened his eyes, this man was suddenly seized 
with a frenzied desire to kill, and, in a few hours, had slain 
outright four grown-up people and two children, grievously 
wounding four others. His victims were members of his own 
family and his friends, and his murderous onslaught was only 
stopped by his being killed himself, likea mad dog. Yet another 
peculiarity, happily not so tragic, of the Malay is described by 
the author under the word létah. A ldtah person, man or 
woman, seems to be the subject of a kind of mesmeric power 
which anybodycan exercise. Asa rule, any sudden attraction of 
their attention results in their losing all power of self-control, 
and blindly obeying any suggestion that is made to them. 
The account given by the author of two ldtah policemen in 
his employment, is extremely curious, and one would like to 
know whether any connection can be traced between this 
harmless failing and the deadly possession of the man who 
runs dmok,—whether, that is to say, litah people are more 
snbject to that madness than others. To turn to more 


pleasant subjects, the author provides a very inviting descrip. 
tion of Malay sports and pastimes, especially of two forms of 
fishing-picnics. Another fascinating amusement is known ag 
Méng-Gélunchor, and consists in tobogganing down 60 ft. of 
smooth rock into the river. Mr. Swettenham believes that thig 
water-sport is peculiar to the Malays of Perak ; but visitors to 
Samoa have described an almost identical sport in that island. 
By the way, the Malays, in their milder moments, seem to share 
fully in that joie de vivre which is so characteristic of some 
of the South Sea Islanders. The Malays.are superstitious, 
bat regard their superstitions with a certain difference. In 
some places a suspected witch or wizard is discouraged by 
being drowned; in others it is thought a mark of respecta- 
bility to have a familiar spirit. In the State of Kedah, the 
author remarks, “every one who is anybody keeps a pelsit.” 
The means of acquiring this kind of familiar spirit are simple 
enough, according to the authority of a Malay lady who 
possessed one herself, which she found extremely useful for 
the purpose of keeping her husband in proper subjection and 
annoying her neighbours when they offended her :— 

“You go out, she said, on the night before the full moon and 

stand with your back to the moon, and your face to an ant-hill, 
so that your shadow falls on the ant-hill. Then you recite 
certain jampi (incantations), and bending forward try to embrace 
your shadow. If you fail, try again several times, repeating more 
incantations. If not successful, go the next night and makea 
further effort, and the night after if necessary,—three nights in 
all. If you cannot then catch your shadow, wait till the same 
day in the following month and renew the attempt. Sooner or 
later you will succeed, and, as you stand there in the brilliance of 
the moonlight, you will see that you have drawn your shadow into 
yourself, and your body will never again cast a shade. Go home, 
and in the night, whether sleeping or waking, the form of a child 
will appear before you and put out its tongue ; that seize, and it 
will remain, while the rest of the child disappears. In a little 
while the tongue will turn into something that breathes, a small 
animal, reptile, or insect, and when you see that the creature has 
life, put it in a bottle, and the pelsit is yours.” 
The author does not seem to have tried the experiment; but 
he tried the divining powers of a local chief on one occasion 
with a result which was certainly extremely curious. As it was, 
his curiosity in the matter of superstitious practices brought 
down upon his head a most dignified remonstrance against 
meddling with the powers of darkness from the spiritual 
adviser of the Sultan of Perak. The latter’s epistle, which 
the author quotes in full, might have been written almost 
as well by an English Bishop as by a Mahommedan priest. 

The best of the author’s sketches is that entitled the 
“Passing of Penglima Prang Semaun,” in’ which we find 
a really vivid picture of the more savage side of Malayan 
life. Fall of interest, too, though of a very melancholy kind, 
is his account of the murder of his colleague, Mr. Birch, some 
twenty years ago, and of the vengeance that was taken upon 
the murderers. The latter is a tale of tragic blundering, not 
without its instructive side. Mr. Swettenham writes in a 
pleasant, if rather desultory style; he himself is evidently a 
person of very desultory reading, if we may judge from the 
incongruous literary tags with which he heads his chapters. 
His book enjoys the additional advantage of being excep- 
tionally well produced. Its form, its printing, and its 
binding are all models of their kind. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


—@—— 
Eve’s Ransom. By George Gissing. (Lawrence and Bullen )— 
Mr. Gissing’s undoubtedly great ability and power asa writer have 
not sufficed to enable him to escape the charge of being occasionally 
dull in previous works, but we do not anticipate much likelihood 
of this reproach being brought against his last new book, Eve’s 
Ransom, which we found too interesting to lay aside willingly 
before reaching the end, notwithstanding that the story is ex- 
tremely slight, and destitute alike of plot or incident. At the 
same time, moreover, it will in no way tend to diminish an im- 
pression he has already created, to the effect that the opinion 
entertained by him of his fellow-creatures in general, and the 
other sex in particuar, is not an exalted one, for this conclusion 
must inevitably be the result of the manner in which he hag 
delineated male and female character in the persons of the hero 
and heroine, Eve and Hilliard, both of whom, though behaving 
sometimes rightly and often, in the man’s case, nobly, are always 
conspicuously deficient in high motive for what they do. Hilliard 
is entirely of the ‘‘let us eat and drink, for to morrow we die” 
school of philosophy ; so when an unexpected windfall of money 





comes to him, he determines to “know what enjoyment means,” 
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and get its worth as long as it lasts, leaving “ afterwards ? 
to the chance of whether he will then feel most inclined 
to go to work again or to commit suicide. As his idea 
of enjoyment happens to take the benevolent form of assist. 
ing other people, as well as the less meritorious one of procuring 
some amount—not a very large amount, however, it must 
in fairness be stated—of sensual gratification for himself, 
therefore he displays a magnificent generosity that recalls to 
mind the story of the widow’s mite. But the admiration impos- 
sible to refuse to his splendid unselfishness is always considerably 
tempered by one’s conviction that the goodness of his deeds is 
exclusively due to the superior quality of his natural disposition, 
—a thing, that is to say, for which he deserves no more credit 
than he would for the possession of any excellent physical attri- 
bute, such as beauty of complexion or figure. Turning from his 
portrait to that of Eve, we find that whilst in him the salient 
feature is generosity, in her it is the unamiable trait of an intense 
horror of poverty which infuses into an apparently naturally 
well-disposed person, so strong a leaven of mercenariness and 
self-seeking as to render her wellnigh, if not altogether, corrupt. 
“ How do you people feel,” she exclaims, “ who are quite sure they 
can never want as long as they live? I have tried to imagine it, 
but I can’t; it would be too wonderful.” And the continual 
pinching and paring of an existence in squalid circumstances that 
presses out of her these words determines also the object of her life. 
« What do you aim at ? ” Hilliard asked disinterestedly.—“ Safety,” 
was the prompt reply.—* Safety? From what?”—‘“ From years 
of struggle to keep myself alive, and a miserable old age.” —*‘ Then 
you might have said—a safety-match.” When in spite of her 
sincere gratitude to Hilliard she deceives and throws him over in 
favour of Narramore, she does it solely because the latter is the 
richer of the two, for she has no particular affection for either of 
them. Thoughts of love have nothing whatever to do with her 
matrimonial ambition, but simply anxiety to be secured against her 
béte notre; and though the desired haven is at length attained 
in a port of respectability, and she receives the coveted perma- 
nent maintenance from the hands of a husband, there is nothing 
jn her to make us suppose it would not have been equally accept- 
able from those of an illegitimate protector,—only let her avoid 
poverty somehow, and she will be satisfied, we feel. If poverty 
were a sort of atmosphere of miasma, necessarily converting 
every woman who breathes it into a voracious parasite to prey 
upon man, and if humanity had no capacity for acting in obedi- 
ence to dictates of principle and conscience, then we should not 
have a word to say against Mr. Gissings’s heroine and hero; but 
as it is, we complain that the pleasure his skill enables him to 
afford is marred to some extent, because he does not select the 
highest type of humanity for his subject, and we are tempted to 
ask whether he is perhaps an artist who, whilst reproducing 
admirably as much as he sees, is nevertheless unable, through 
some defect of vision, to perceive all that is actually visible in 
the human nature that he paints. It is to be noted also that the 
sort of half-contemptuous relegation of religion to the weaker 
sex which is a marked feature in “The Emancipated,” appears 
again in this book in Hilliard’s expression of opinion that 
“woman ought to have religious convictions;” for so far as 
himself and his male acquaintance are concerned, he is quite 
indifferent in the matter. 


Out of Egypt. By Percy Hemingway. (Elkin Mathews.)— 
* Gregorio,” the tale which occupies about three-fourths of the 
volume, is a most repulsive story of murder and lust. Some time 
ago we should have wondered that any one should have been 
found to write and to publish matter so revolting to taste, so 
opposed, as it seems to us, to all canons of art, but, in this respect, 
our faculty of astonishment has been exhausted. It seems a pity 
that a writer who can do so well as the sonnet, “ Ay, truly to the 
Golden East I go,” seems to prove, should descend to such depths 
as “Gregorio” exhibits. 


An Outline of English Local Government. By Edward Jenks, 
M.A. (Methuen and Co.)—* This little book,” says the writer in 
his preface, “is the outcome of a course of lay lectures delivered 
in University College, Liverpool.” Its speciality lies in the word 
“lay.” Mr. Jenks thinks the subject is more profitably treated 
from the unprofessional point of view, and there is much to be 
said for his contention. We may very likely find it profitable to 
supplement his information by the use of a technical treatise. 
Bat for the purpose of getting a lucid, orderly, and intelligent 
view of the subject generally, we cannot do better than avail 
ourselves of Mr. Jenks’s method. The “Parish,” “School Dis- 
trict,” “Hundred,” “Petty Sessional Division,” “County-Court 
District,” “ Poor-law Union,” “ Sanitary District,” and “County” 
{in its two characters of “Parliamentary and Judicial” and 
“Administrative”) are successively treated. Then comes the 
“Standing Joint Committee,” and finally the “ Borough.” 


The Moon. By Thomas Gwyn Elger. (G. Philip and Son.)— 
This volume contains a full description of the physical features of 
the moon. The actual mcasurements are given, and the whole 
is illustrated by four maps, each giving a quadrant. (A little 
more than two-fifths of the moon’s surface is never seen.) The 
density is 3,444 that of water, or about three-fifths of that of the 
earth ; the area is not quite one-thirteenth. 


The Golden Book of Coleridge. Edited, with an Introduction, by 
Stopford A. Brooke. (Dent and Co.)}—No poet, said Dickens, ever 
went down to immortality with so small a volume under his arm 
as Thomas Gray. Coleridge’s loveliest verse, however, scarcely 
occupies more space; but Mr. Stopford Brooke has inserted in 
this selection, and we think wisely, a good number of poems 
“which are delightful to read, and though of the second class, 
of high excellence in that class.” Coleridge’s fruitful period as a 
poet was comprised, as has been often pointed out, within five 
years, and his best work was produced at the close of the last / 
century. About the age of thirty, “he was lost to art in philo- 
sophic theology, in political and critical metaphysics,” and the 
writer truly observes that the cause of this decline and fall as a 
poet was opium-eating. It is enough, he adds, to state the fact 
and pass on; why dwell on the sins of poets,—on Coleridge’s 
failing, which he well-nigh overcame; on Shelley’s conduct to 
Harriet Westbrook; on the revolting statements about Byron ? 
“When those who preach about Byron can write as well as he 
wrote, they may perhaps venture to speak of his sins, but they 
are not likely to fulfil that condition.” To which it may be 
replied that in days when genius is supposed to cover all moral 
delinquencies, it cannot be well wholly to ignore the lesson which 
the lives of these poets teach. Selections seldom satisfy the 
lovers of poetry, but Coleridge, before he put on his “ singing. 
robes,” wrote a great deal of turgid verse which bears few traces 
of his genius, and all that this most musical of poets has to yield 
of poetical delight is to be found in Mr. Brooke’s dainty volume. 


Olympia’s Journal. By W. 8S. Holnut. (G. Bell and Sons.)— 
Olympia is a young English lady of fortune, residing at Florence. 
She has much beauty, many accomplishments, and a waist of 
twenty-one inches, “when she doesn’t squeeze.” Her hair, she 
has been told, is of the shade of a sun-ripened apricot; but 
her strongest points are her complexion and teeth. Olympia 
desires to gain a name in literature, and reads “ Pamela” and 
“Tom Jones” in order to improve her style. She looks upon 
people and things as “copy;” and at two-and-twenty marries an 
eccentric self-made man of great wealth, not because she loves 
him, or because he is rich, but “solely as a model for a searching 
study such as might—nay, would—place me in the front rank of 
contemporary novelists.” George Braithwaite cannot be the 
youthful author's hero, so she will make him her “ subject.” The 
girl discovers, when too late, that she has a heart, and that she 
has treated her husband wfth shameful selfishness. The story is 
not pleasant; the style, if not exactly slovenly, is.immature, and 
some of the scenes are ludicrously absurd. “I am a failure, a 
complete failure,” is the judgment which Olympia pronounces on 
herself at the advanced age of twenty-three; and we should be 
inclined to pass a similar judgment on her journal were it not 
that the author has enough of the story-teller’s craft to sustain 
the reader’s attention. The book has many faults, but it will not 
send him to sleep 

The Practice of Massage: its Physiological Effects and Therapeutic 
Uses. By A. Symons Eccles, M.B. (Macmillan and Co,)—This 
elaborate and exhaustive treatise, the result of large experience, 
is written solely for the service of Dr. Eccles’s medical brethren, 
for whom he hopes it will not be without utility as a contribution 
to the literature of massage. For the laity, however, it is not 
without interest, since the book shows the great variety of com. 
plaints in which massage is now found to be of service. Tennis- 
players will refer with curiosity to the author's description and 
treatment of the injury known as “ Lawn-Tennis Elbow.” Dr. 
Eccles apologises, and perhaps not quite unreasonably, for the big 
words given to the manipulations of the masseur,—“ Effieurage,” 
“ petrissage,” “tapdtement,” “vibration,” and “massage a fric- 
tion,” are no doubt sufficiently pretentious, considering the 
homely acts signified by these terms; but the author considers 
it best to retain them, “as they constitute a kind of volaptk 
among practitioners of the method throughout the world.” 

The Life and Times of Ralph Allen, of Prior Park, Bath, intro- 
duced by a Short Account of Lyncombe and Widcombe, with 
Notices of his Contemporaries, including Bishop Warburton, Bennet, 
of Widcombe House, Beau Nash, fc. With numerous IIlustra- 
tions. By RB. E. M. Peach. (Nutt.)—The copious title-page 
of this volume, and its table of contents, may be almost said 
to characterise it sufficiently. Pope’s “humble Allen,” who 
“ did good by stealth,” was a man of whom Bath may well be 





proud, The city never had a worthier citizen than the distin- 
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guished man who lives in Fielding’s pages as Squire Allworthy, 
and will be always remembered in the history of the Post Office. 
His story in connection with the principal work of his life has 
been well told already, and Mr. Peach, who is known locally as 
the prose laureate of Bath, destroys whatever interest his bio- 
grapby can claim ‘by mixing up with it a quantity of irrelevant 
matter. Readers do not need at the outset to acquire a know- 
ledge of Bath from the Roman to the Reformation period, and 
much of the information given in this awkwardly arranged 
volume is of scarcely more significance. 
undertakes to write of the times of Ralph. Allen as well as of the 
man, and this allows some scope for-digressions; but Mr. Peach 
rambles without method. His knowledge of his subject is con- 
siderable, but he does. not know how to use.it. « 

Lectures on 8S. Bernard of Clairvaue. By W. J. Sparrow-Simpson, 
M.A. (Masters and Co.)—The author thinks that some apology 
may be needed for attempting to tell again an oft-told tale, but 
the form of this work will make it acceptable to many readers 
who would not care to read a more elaborate biography. In nine 
lectures, originally delivered. “to a number .of persons in St. 
Pancras,” Mr. Sparrow-Simpson represents in a fresh and vigorous 
style the salient points in St. Bernard’s life, ;and in doing this 
relates, so far as is necessary, the history of his age. Students of 
the period will find the lecturer's notes of service, 


SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


A Primer of Greek Exercises. By W.Greenstock, B.A. (Riving- 
ton, Percival, and Co.)—Bishop Percival writes a commendatory 
preface of this book. It is systematically arranged, and being 
adapted to Abbott and Mansfield’s “‘ Primer of Greek Grammar,” 
the system has the promise of being effective. The demands 
made on the memory and on the intelligence, neither of which 
can be neglected with impunity, seem to be well proportioned.—— 
Demosthenes against Conon and Callicles. Edited, with Notes, &c., 
by F. Darwin Smith, M.A. (Methuen.)—Mr. Darwin Smith 
edits these two brief speeches, equalling together in bulk one of 
Plutarch’s shorter Lives. Both are interesting, giving glimpses 
into Athenian life, and, if a boy ever finds Greek entertaining, 
may actually amuse. The editor’s apparatus of notes, &e., 
seems to be adequate. There is also a vocabulary,—a labour- 
saving contrivance which boys advanced to reading Demos- 
thenes ought to have learnt to do without.——Stories from 
Ovid. Edited by A. Hadrian Allcroft. (Blackie and Son.) 
—Mr. Allcroft prefixes an introduction containing an essay 
on Ovid’s Life and Writings, an account of ‘‘ Metre,” an “ Out- 
line of Prosody,” and “Hints upon Translation.” In “Metre” 
it would have been better to give examples of the cxsura in its 
various forms. In the remarks on Prosody the old practice of the 
grammarians is followed in putting “a” among the long vowels. 
This is asuperstition. The only naturally long “‘a” is the charac- 
teristic vowel of the first conjugation. Practically “a” is short 
three times out of four. The selection of passages and the anno- 
tation seem to be generally satisfactory.—— Easy Pieces for Trans- 
iation into Latin Prose. Selected and arranged by George Carter, 
M.A. (Relfe Brothers.)}—Here we have rather more than a 
hundred passages, graduated as to difficulty, with special phrases 
supplied and a vocabulary. The passages are either translations 
or adaptations from the Latin, and have been judiciously chosen 
with a view ‘to their intrinsic interest. A Manual of English- 
French-German Idioms, Phrases, and Proverbs (Hachette and Co.) 
will be found to give a number of everyday phrases in a con- 
venient shape. They are arranged alphabetically. Here are two 
or three examples :— 

“*I advise you to strike the iron while it is hot. 


Je vous conseille de prendre la balle au bond. 
Man muss das Eisen schmeiden so lange es heiss ist.’’ 


“ He is penny wise and pound foolish. 
Il fait épargne sur les bouts de chandelle, 
Er fangt das Sparen verkebrt an.” 


“Tt is carrying coals to Newcastle, 
O’est porter |’eau & la mer. 
Das heisst Eulen nach Athen tragen.” 


—In the “University Tutorial Series” (W. B. Clive), Mr. 
W. H. Low continues in a third volume (1660-1798), -his Inter- 
mediate Text-Book of English Literature, a useful book, in which 
the criticism seems to be just and adequate.——In the ““ Warwick 
Shakespeare” (Blackie and Son) -we have. Twelfth Night, edited 
by Arthur D.- Innes, and in the “ Junior School Shakespeare,” of 
the same publishers, we have the same play. edited by Elizabeth 
Lee. The two editions seem, as in the earlier volumes of the 
series, to be well adapted to the needs which they are severally 
intended to supply.——In the series. of editions of Shakespeare’s 
plays by Mr, K. Deighton (Macmillan and Co.) we have Henry VIII. 
——We have also received Macuulay’s Essays on Pitt and Chatham, 
edited by A. Holland, B.A. (Rivington and.Percival). English 
' Prose Extracts, compiled by H. H. Almond (J.. Thin, Edin- 








No doubt the author 


burgh), is a well-chosen book of fine passages of English, 
intended for learning by heart.——In Messrs. Methuen’s “Com. 
mercial Series ” we have A Primer of Business, by S. Jackson, M.A. 
After an introductory chapter, in which various terms, ag, ¢.9, 
“producers,” “distributors,” “brokers,” &c., are explained, we 
have “office work” (invoices, bookkeeping, ledgers, transmis. 
sion of money, &c.).—‘‘ Banks and Interest,” “Exchange and 
Bills,” “the Currency,” “Banking and Banks,” “Stocks and 
Shares,” &c., are: treated in.separate sections, all very useful 
and praiseworthy,: as«long as it is distinctly understood :that 
this information has nothing to do with education proper, 
——Arithmetic: | Arranged by A. E. Layng, M.A. (Blackie 
and Son.)—Part I., including as far as the Double Rule of Three, 
the higher rules and commercial arithmetic being reserved for a 
second volume. More than half the volume is occupied with a 
collection of examples (with answers), and in the other part more 
space than. is usual is assigned to the actual working out of the 
sums.———A Shilling Arithmetic, by J. Hamblin Smith (Long- 
mans), is intended to supplement the author’s “Treatice on 
Arithmetic.”——From Messrs. W. Blackwood and Sons. we have 
Blackwood’s Mental Arithmetic. This is published; in two forms, 
one being a complete volume, the other being divided according 
to the standards (the work is adapted to the requirements of the 
English and Scotch Codes), each containing twelve hundred 
examples.——Of French Class-books we have received Paul 
Féval’s Chouans et Bleus, edited by A. Ludwig, B.A. (Hachette), 
containing the three: stories—“Le Petit Gars,” “Le Citoyen 
Capitaine Spartacus,” and°“La Mort ‘de ‘César.’” (‘César, 
we may add, to avoid misunderstanding, was a dog).—La 
Poudre de Soissons, by E. C. M. Creak, B.A. (Longmans), is an 
extract from the Memoirs of Alexandre Dumas the elder, and is a 
story of the Revolution of July. The notes are very brief, and 
scarcely touch on points of grammar.—From the Cambridge 
University Press we have received Moliére’s Misanthrope, with 
Introduction and Notes by E. G. W. Braunholtz, M.A.; Le Serf 
and Le Chevrier de Lorraine, par Emile Souvestre, edited by Arthur 
R. Ropes.——From Messrs Macmillan, Le Malade Imaginaire of 
Moliére, edited by G Eugéne Fasnacht: Le Serf and Le Chevrier 
of E. Souvestre, edited by H. C.. Berthon.— In Messrs. Blackie 
and Son’s “ Modern Language Series” we have Readings in French 
for Middle and Upper Forms, edited by Marguerite Ninet, and 
Fleur de Mer, edited by James Boielle, and in the same publishers’ 
“Modern French Texts,” Lettres de Paul-Louis Courier, - edited 
by J. G. Anderson, B.A.——Les Trois Mousquetaires of Alexandre 
Dumas (much abridged), edited, with Notes, &c., by J. H. T. 
Goodwin, B.A. (Macmillan and Co.); Téppfer’s Voyages en Zigzag, 
Selected and Edited by Ascott R. Hope (Blackie and Son.) —— 
Sea-Stories for French Composition, Collected and Annotated by 
Leon Delbos, M.A. (Macmillan and Co.), contains some fifty 
passages of naval history and adventure for translation into 
French, with hints given in foot-notes, and will be found a 
useful volume.——The Tutorial French Syntax. By E. Weekley 
and A. J. Wyatt. (W. B. Clive.)\——Of German Text-books we 
have:—Die Ganerben, Die Gerechtigkeit Gottes, von W. H. Reill, edited 
by H. I. Wolstenholme (Cambridge University Press); Professor 
Johannes Schrammen’s Tales of the Gods and Heroes of ‘Ancient 
Greece, ‘edited by G. R. Lechner (Rivington, Percival, and Co.) ; 
Schiller’s Der Neffe als Onkel, edited by Louis Dyer (Mac- 
millan); Theodor Storm’s Immensee, edited, with Notes and a 
Vocabulary, by H. S. Beresford-Webb (Rivington, Percival, and 
Co.); and Kotzebue’s Die Deutschen Kleinstidter, edited by the 
Rev. J. H. D. Matthews, M.A., and W. H. Witherby, M.A. (same 
publishers).——-We _ have received a new edition, in which the 
maps have been drawn anew and the letterpress rewritien, of 
Philip’s Handy-Volume Atlas of the World, by E. G. Ravyenstein 
(Philip and Son); and the “school edition” of the same pub- 
lishers’ Systematic Atlas. We wish that we could get adequate 
maps of the important European countries. Why should we 
not have France, for instance, in half-a-dozen parts >——School 
Geography, by James Clyde, M.A. (Oliver and Boyd, Edin- 
burgh), appears in a twenty-fifth edition, thoroughly revised. 
As far as we have examined this volume, it seems to have been 
well “brought up to date.” We do not quite see what is meant 
by saying that in England the villages are “inhabited chiefly by 
shopkeepers and handicraftsmen.” <A village seldom contains 
more than “ the shop,” with a-carpenter and a wheelwright, often 
not even these.——Geographical Terms, by Arthur W. Platt (Relfe 
Brothers), contains some useful information conveniently put 
together.——Four useful little volumes, which may perhaps be 
classed among school-books, as dealing in a popular way with the 
best of scientific subjects, as far as education is concerned, have 
the common title of Talks about Wild Flowers, by Dr. M. C. Cooke 
(Nelson and Son). They are Around the Cornfield, Down the Lane 
and Back, Through the Copse, and A Stroll on a Marsh, all by “ Uncle 








Matt.”——We have also received A Treatise on Computation, by 
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Edward M. Langley, M.A. (Longmans) ; A Concise Dictionary of 
the English and Modern Greek Languages, by A. N. Jannaris, 
M.D. (John Murray); and A Practical Hindustani Grammar, 
vy Lieutenant Colonel A. O. Green (Clarendon Press).——In 
Messrs. Macmillan’s series of «Elementary Commercial Class- 
books,” we have Marine Insurance: a Handbook, by William Gow, 
M.A., a short volume of some four hundred pages, containing the 
substance of lectures delivered at University College, Liverpool, 
about two years ago, We are not prepared to say that marine 
insurance is an academical subject; that it may be usefully dealt 
with, in Liverpool especially, is evident. The general reader, if 
he ventures on the subject, will find some interesting matter. 
He will, for instance, be probably surprised to hear that in 
English law foreign smuggling is not illegal trade; the practical 
result being that insurance is not vitiated by it. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
eS aay 


Aubrey (W.), Rise and Growth of the Kuglish Nation, Vol. I',, cr 8:0 (Stoch) 7/6 
Bect (J. A.), New Life in Ohrist, cr 8V0......... e000. + (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/6 
Bry: in (Mrs ), Roberts, of Tientsin; or, For Chriat & China, cr 8vo(A'lenson) 3/6 
Cambridge Uninersihy Calendar, 1895 96, CF BVO vessssseereeseesescereeseseese: (Bell) 6/6 
Ohambers (R. W.), The King in Yellow...........r0ssseeee'Chatto & Windus) 2/6 
Darbishire (H. D.), Reliquiae Philologicao, cr 8vo.........(Oamb. Univ. Press) 7/6 
Famous Cricketers and Cricket Grounds, folio......(N ews of the World Office) 12/6 
First Obapter of Genesis, by “8. J. Li,” Cr 8VO o.sses..ssessersessssseeeess (Nisbet) 2/6 
Gladys Woodley ; or, The Bride of Amiel, by Eglantine, cr 8vo......(E. Stock) 6/0 
Hornibrook (E. E ), The Spanish Maiden, a Story of Brazil,cr 8vo (Partridge) 2/6 
Hyslop (T. B.), Mental Physiology, 8¥0  ......000+++ ceseeveresesee(Oburohill) 18/0 


io (E.), Before the Dawn, Cr BVO .....csceeeceseeres (Religious Tract Society) 2/6 
= Ww J.), The Book of British Hawk-Moths, cr 8v6............ (L. U. Gill) 3/6 
Mardonald (G.), Lillith: a Romance, cr 8V0 w.........-+++ (Chatto & Windus) 6/0 


inney (8. B. G.), The Origin and Nature of Man, cc 8¢9.........(E. Stock) 3/6 
omen ia Watched by Wolves, and other Anccdotes (Roxburghe Press) 2/6 














Miller (J. R.), A Message for the Day, 16mo. (Hodder & Stoughton) 3/6 
Napoleon's Last Voyages, 810 .....+.s00 mbadbaeataaitinia sideadic tact: sncidordeas (Unwin) 10/6 
Ochiltred (H.), Redburn, cr 8vo (Gardner, Paisley) 5/0 
Parfait (Paul), Pilgrimage Notes, Translation of, cr 8vo, (Simpkin) 3/6 
Petrel fy. Grania Waile: a West Connaught Skctch, cr 8vo ......... (Unwin) 6/0 
Pictures from Punch, Vol. IV., 4t0,...-0..0eseesecseee (Bradbury, Agnew, & Oo.) 6/0 
Rand (E. A.), A Salt Water Hero, cr 8vo..... tee tecssasseceeoes (Nisbet) 3/6 
Raven (J. J.), the History of Suffolk, MUU scahat sscebasatbeessaeaste<teckevus (E. Stock) 7/6 
Sargent (J. ¥.), A Dano-Norwegian Reader, ewesescma (Sonnenschein) 3/6 
Sims (G. B.), Dagonet Abroad, cr 8vo0 ........... a (Ohatto & Windus) 3/6 

(H. B.), Paul Heriot’s Pictures, by Alison M‘Lean, cr 8vo.....( Warne) 3/6 
Straia (E. H.), A Man’s Foes: a novel, 3 vols, cr 8v0............ (Ward & Lock) 15/0 


Street (Lilian), The Little Plain Woman and eye 8vo...(T. F. Unwin) 3/6 
Turgenev (Ivan), A Sportsman's Sketches, trans. by 0. Garnett (Heinemann) 6/0 
Tytler @.). Tudor Queens and Princesses, cr 8V0 .........+ dpcecesangtognns Nisbet) 5/0 
Whitby (B,), A Matter of Skill, and other Stories, cr 8vo (Hurst & Blackett) 3/6 
Wright (G. H. B.), Was Israel Ever in Eypt ? 8vo (Williams and Nor te} 7/6 
Wright (W.), An Account of Palmyra and Zesobia, 8v0............00+...(Nelson) 7/6 











Cheques and Post-Ofice Orders (369 Strand) payable to “ John 
Baker.” 





To ensure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing 
Office not later than the first post on Friday. 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should Not be addressed to the Epitor, but 
to the PuBLisHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 





The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Mussrs. DaMRELL 
anD UpHam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; Tur 
InTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York, U.S.A.; Mussrs. Brentano’s, Union Square, New York City, 
U.S.4.; and GALIGNANI'S LIBRARY, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris, where 
single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 


“LIBERTY” 


“LIBERTY” TUSSORE SILKS 
: : A Novelty for the Seaso 
ART FABRICS 


Suitable for teaside Dreseer, Garcen Party Frocks, 
rR Woven eactusively lor Liberty end Cas 
went vu oven exclusively for iy av 
SPRITE GOW si = with brocaded designs and coloured stripes; also 
jfrides =e wih erend eatin stripes, end 5m Soret nae 
— ‘ printed on the warp, giving a dainty retty effec 
EVENING COSTUMES. | And in natural colours. 23io. wide, a 2s. Lid, 
| 32, and 33s, 3d. per yard, New Patterns post-free, 


LIBERTY & CO., Ltd. Regent Street, London, W. 


O'S -b. B- Ry 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 





New Patterns post-free. 








NO: END OF WORRY SAVED BY. USING 


STONE’S TIME SAVING 
For keeping in order all SPECIALITIES 


LETTERS, PAPERS, PAMPHLETS, MUSIC, &c. 


Sold by Stationers everywhere. Send post-card for Illustrated Oatalogue to the 
Manufacturers, 


HENRY STONE AND SON, BANBURY. 


Special Boxes, Files, and Cabinets made to order for a variety of purposes, 





a eighty persons out of each hundred 
have some difference of focus between 
the two eyer, and yet wear Spectacle; ma“e 
with both lenses alike; thus con‘inually 
straining and impairing their vision. Eaca 
eye should be suited separately. Th‘s method 
is always practised by 
MR. JOHN BROWNING, 
OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN 
(Author of “ Our Eyes,”’ now in its Sixteenth 
Edition), at his only ad 
63 STRAND, LONDON, W.C,, 

Where he may be consulted personally, FREE 
OF CHARGE, xempestns Spectacles for all forms 
of defective vision, 


UNEQUAL 


VISION. 








The TIMES, Dec. 29th, 1894, asks, in a Leader on “ Our Davauters”’:— 
“What will the little stock of accumulations which paterfamilias can hope to 
leave behind him, after he bas paid for his son’s education, provided for h's 
widow, and been aggregate] by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, yield his girls 
to live on, and what other sources have they got ?™ 





THE QUESTION Is ANSWERED BY THE 


MuTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEw YorK, 


WHICH GUARANTEES FIVE PER CENT. 
UNDER ITS 
DEBENTURE POLICY, 


and also provides for Death Duties, Children’s Education, Marriags 
Settlements, or Business Capital, under one contract. 


The safe-keeping and repayment of the principal is supported by a guarantee 
unsurpassed by that of any financial institution in the world. 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS .... - £42,000,000. 


Apply for particulars to any of the Branch Offices; or to 
D, 0. HALDEMAN, General Manager for the United Kingdom, 
17 and 18 Oornhil!, London, E.C 


Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
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NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half- 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Half- 
yearly Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each, 





Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 


OursipE PacE, TWELVE GuINEas, 
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Halt-Page .....00 vee 5 5 Of} Half-Column 115 0 
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Outside Page wires £1414 0] Inside Page .s..cc.secesssssressees 12 18 0 
Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s, a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s, an inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. an inch, 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s, an inch, 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 13s, an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 





Terms: net, 
Serms of Subscription. 
i Yearly. Haly- . 
Including postage to any part of the United == yearly, uarterly 
MAGEOGM cee, se, tee,’ | a OED Cree O IS Bucacd FR 


Including postage to any of the Australasian 


DEBENHAM AND FREEBODY, 
TRAVELLI N G baa aah CAPES, a new garment (Inver- 


ess shape), in reversible Twe ds, Hood 
CLOAKS 


lined silk eco Sis. 6d, 
GOLF CAPES in a large variety of reversible 

Tweeds... des ese ooo ove 21 
MACKINTOSH CLOAKS, in ~_ and Fan-y 


5-5 e 


AND Scotch Tweeds ae $,, 253., 353. 
Any of the above garments forwarded on 
Cc A Pe E Ss. approval to any part of the United Kingdom. 


Sketches and Patterns of the Cloth post-free. 


DEBENHAM & FREEBODY, W'9uo82 stazuz, 


NO TOURIST’S OUTFIT 
IS COMPLETE WITHOUT 


VINOLIA GREAM 


SUNBURN, INSECT BITES, ITCHING, &c. 
1s. 1}d., 1s. 9d., 3s. 6d., and 6s. per box. 








ANTED by a LADY, who is a carefully trained 

musician, and who has had a ee ig good general education, an 
ENGAGEMENT as ORGANIST and PARISH WORKER. She has bad con- 
siderable experienve in training a choir, and in al branches of parish work. 





Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
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many years.—* F. W.,” 3 Spring Terrace, Richmond, Surrey, 
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AUSANNE. — EDUCATIONAL ESTABLISHMENT 

for ELDER GIRLS. Exceptional opportunities, Frenc’, German, Music, 
Singing, and Painting. Preparation for University Examinations. Grounds of 
five acres, with tennis-court.—Principals, Miss WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress 
of the Norwich High-School, and Madame de WORMS.—OHAMP FLEURI, 
LAUSANNE.—From September 10th to September 19th, Miss Wills may be seen, 
from 10 to 1 o’clock, at 17 Leinster Square, Bayswater. 


—— =: O-0 4 SCHOOL, 
ST. LEONARD’S-ON-SEA. 


Boys from 7 to 15 are carefully prepared for all Public Schools. 








For Prospectus, apply to the Head-Master, Rev. H. J. GRAHAM, M.A, 













ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — Head-Master: 

Rev. T. FIELD, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen Oollege, Oxford, and 
Master at Harrow.—Fifty Foundation Scholarships in the Schovl, and valn. 
able Exhibitions to the Universities, Boys pass direct to Woolwich and Sand. 
hurst. — NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 20th.— PREPARATORY 
DEPARTMENT for BOYS under 13. 








TONEYGATE SCHOOL, LEICESTER.—A first-rate 
Preparatory School at very moderate fees. . Many Scholarships recently 
gained at the Public Schools, including Six at Charterhouse. The Hesident 
Masters are graduates in honours of Oxford or Cambridge, The house stands 
in its own grounds in a high and healthy situation away from the town, 
References to the Dean of Peterborough and the Head-Masters of Charterhouse 
and other Publie Schools.—Full particulars from thea Misses FRANKLIN, 





IN CONNECTION WITH LANCING COLLEGE. 
MICHAEL’S SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS 
e of GENTLEMEN. Terms from £50. Education on High-School system. 
Lerze house; private chapel; gardens; tennis-grounds; playing-field.—Apply 
to Miss RANDALL, Lady Warden, 8. Michael’s, Bognor, Sussex. 





ONCONFORMIST GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD. Head-Master—Rev. R. ALLIOTT, M.A. 
Scholarsbips, Swimming Bath, Laboratory. 
Fees from 14 to 18 Guineas per Term. 
TERMS COMMENOE in JANUARY, MAY, and SEPTEMBER, 





T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, near OXFORD.— 
Public School, founded 1863, to provide Education for Gentle men’s Sons iu 
Preparation for Universities, Army, &c., on definite Church principles, Fees: 
£66 per annum (Sons of Clergymen, 460) ; Day Boys. 21 guineas. Classical and 
ere sides, Scholarships, £40 to £20, July 30th,—Rev. T. F. HOBSON, M.A., 
‘arden. 


LIVER’S MOUNT SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH.— 
Large, well-built establishment; thirty bedrooms for sixty Boarders. 
kxcellent cricket-field, playground, workshop, &c. Strong staff; small classes. 
Boys very successful in the London Matric. Examination, Olimate bracing. 
Very healthy; every care taken of delicate boys. 








9 HART STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON. 


M® GEORGE REDWAY, formerly of York Street, 
: Covent Garden, and late Director and Manager of Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Tribner, and Co., Limited, begs to announce that he will RESUME BUSINESS 
as a PUBLISHER on his own account upon OOTOBER Ist NEXT. He will 
be glad in the meantime to hear from Authors with MSS, ready for publica 
tion, and to consider proposals for New Books.—Address, as above. 





O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 

willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 

forms, sent gratis. The list includes Private Asylums, ke. chools also re- 
commended.—Address, Mr. G. B. STOOKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.0. 





DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of schools (for Boys or Girls} and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R, J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 





(OSTEBELLE, HYERES, S. of FRANCE.—Mr. W. 
HENLEY OHATER, M.A., has VACANOIES for PUPILS for the 
coming winter.—Villa Les Rossignols, 


4 3-0 2% HOUSE SCHOOL, 
i OLAPHAM COMMON, S.W. 


W. 
Head-Master: F. C. MAXWELL, M.A., LL.D. 
Careful training in character; good organisation for work and play. One 
third of school (with only two failures) passed pablic examinations in 1894, 





ONDON.—High-class SCHOOL for GIRLS. Every 

modern educational advantage. Six resident governesses. Well-known 

rofessors in attendance. Highest references, Large house and grounds.—Lady 
rincipal, Pelican House, Champion Hill, Denmark Hill, 8. 





IXHOLME, DORKING.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL 

for BOYS.—Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in 

Honours), assisted by two Resident University Graduates, prepares Boys for 

eatrance to the Public Schools, There is a Trained Governess for younger boys. 

Inclusive fees, 80 to 100 guineas a year, according to age. The School i3 recom. 

mended by W. Egerton Hine, Esq., Harrow School.—NEXT TERM will BEGIN 
on FRIDAY, September 20th. x 





REBOVIR HOUSE SCHOOL, 1 and 3 TREBOVIR 

ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W.—ADVANOED and ELEMENTARY 

CLASSES —Princ pal: Mrs. W. R. COLK.—The NEXT THRM wi 1 COMMENCE 
THURSDAY, September 19th. Prospectuses on application. 





UNDLE SCHOOL.—Classical, Modern, Science, and 

Engineering Sides. Fees, £65 to £75 a year. Last year’s successes in- 

clude four Classical Scholarships, a Science Exhibition (Trinity College, Cam- 

bridze), a Science Scholarship, and Woolwich Entrance (llth placs). NEXT 
TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 17th.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 





= COLLEGE, HAMPSTEAD (for LADIES), 
43 BELSIZE PARK GARDENS, LONDON, N.W. Established 1871. 


Classes for General Education, under the teaching and supervision of the 
Principals. Resident English and Foreign Governesses. Pupils prepared for 
University Examinations, &c. Entire charge taken of pupils from India and 
the Colonies, 

Professors and Lecturers in attendance:—English Language and Literature, 
J. N. Hetherington, Esq., F.R.G.S.; Ancient and Modern History, H. E, Maiden, 
7 M.D., M.R.O.P.; Science, H. Campbell, Esq., M.D, M.RO.P.; French, 
A. Huguenet, Esq., M.O P., Officier d’Académie, Université de France, French 
Master at the Royal Naval College, Greenwich, and occasional Examiner to 
H.M.’s Civil Service Oommission; German, Dr. OC. A. Reineske, University of 
Gittingen and City of London Sete 5 Landscape, Perspective, and Model 
Drawing from the Cast ani Living Model, in Oil and Water Colours, Alfred 
Hardy, Erq., Miss Rope; Pianoforte, Walter Macfarren, Esq., R.A.M., Walter 
Fitton, Esq., R.A.M.; Solo Singing, Choral Singing, Kk. H. Oummings, Esq., 
R.A.M.; Harp, F. Lockwood, Esq. ; Violin, Ellis Roberts, Esq.; Danciog and. 
Calisthenics, Mre. Burch; Musical Drill, Miss Chreiman, 

OLASSES REOPEN SEPTEMBER 23rd, 1895, 


For terms, references, &., apply to the PRINCIPALS. 





Wy Eee, TYPE-WRITING, by a LADY. 
MSS. AND OTHER MATTER, 
Terms :—1s. per Thousand Words, or 24d. a sheet. 
Miss NICHOLSON, 
13 Lioyd Square, W.C. 





Y OUNG GENTLEMAN, good English family, with French 

Degree of Bachelier-dés-Lettres (with distinction), would devote (while read- 
ing for English Degree) two hours dai'y TEACHING FRENCH in London family, 
or te some Literary Work.—Address, HALES, Sab!é-sur-Sarthe, Frauce. 





(ae a TEACHING. — Mrs. HARRY 
TOYNBEE (formerly Lecturer in English History to the Newnham 
College Correspondence Classes! PREPARES PUPILS in General and Con- 
stitutional English History for the Cambridge Higher Local, and other 
Examinations, Terms, four guineas for the Oourse (September to June). 
Address—12 Upper Westbourne Terrace, London, W 





EV. W. E. PRYKE, Rector of Marwood, Barnstaple, 

North Devon, formerly Head-Master of Lancaster School, WISHES for 

a few young boys as PUPILS. Marwood is 500 feet above the sea, four miles 

— Barnstaple, seven from Ilfracombe. For term; and references, address as 
absve. 


——_ CLERKS (two) wanted in Foreign Fire Depart- 
ment of first-class Insurance Company. French and German absolutely 
essential. Age not to exceed nineteen.—Apply by letter, giving parentage, age, 
schools, and references as to character to “A. B.C.,” care of Street and Co., 
30 Cornhill, B.C. 








R. A. K. SELLAR, M.A., Oxon. (Honours in Classical 

Schools), assist e 1 by competent Tators, RECEIVES PUPILS at 14 HOPE 

SUREET, ST. ANDREWS, N.b., for ARMY and UNIVERSITY ENTRANCE 
EXAMINATIONS. 


THIRTY GUINEA TOURS to PALESTINE, 
EGYPT, CONSTANTINOPLE, SMYRNA, and ATHENS, 
on the ss. ‘St. Sucniva,’ conducted by Mr. WOSLRYOH PEROWNE, 
Leaving London October 14th, November 18th (December 20th full), 

Also a WESTERN MEDITERRANEAN TOUR. Lectures by 
Rev. Dr. CUNNINGHAM GEIKiE., Sir LAMBERT PLAYFAIR, and other 
Scholars. Fare inclndes return ticket London to Marseilles and thirty days 
Tour, Details from SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 











T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 


For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 





ILL HILL SCHOOL, LONDON, N.W. 

Founded 1807. Inclusive Fees. For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Head- 

Master, J. D. McCLURE, M.A., LL.M., tothe Boarding-House Master, or to the 
Secretary.—MICHAELMAS TEKM BEGINS THURSDAY, september 19th, 





A THENEE ROYAL DE BRUGES.—This School 

under the Belgian Government bas a Staff of Twenty-five Experienced 
Masters.—For terms as to Boarders, &c., apply to the WARDEN, St. George’s, 
8 Rue a’Argent, Bruges, Belgium. 





HE KING’S SCHOOL, ELY.—Governors: THE DEAN 

anpD CHAaPTER.—Head-Master: Rev. F. W. HAWES, M.A. (late of Dul- 

a Ay ieencamamaeel and ENTRANOE EXAMINATION SEP- 
th, 





UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON (for Ladies), 43 and 45 
HARLEY STREET, W.—NEXT TERM BEGINS OCTOBER 3rd 

For particulars of Scholarships, Classes, Loctures, &., apply to Miss 
CROUDAOE, Lady Resident. The School for Girls under 14 begins September 19th. 





AVOS, SWITZERLAND.— EDUCATIONAL HOME 

for DELICATE GIRLS in an English Medical Man’s family. Large airy 

house, in its own grounds, in best part of the hea'th resort.—Addres:, Mrs. 
WHYTE, Vil'a Paul, Davos Dorf, Switzerland, 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 
To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 


Rk a ees nnn 


CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREBRT, STRAND. 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
R CIRENCESTER. 
For Prospectus, apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 8th. 





GARET’S SCHOOL for GIRLS COMPANY, 
7 MAS POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE.—Head-Mistress: Miss M. M. 
DANIEL, late Resident Lecturer in Olassics, Girton College, Cambridge.—The 
ANNSCHOOL will be OPENED in SEPTEMBER next as s HIGH-CLASS 
BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS. The arrangements have been modelled on 
those of the best Girls’ Schools in England and Scotland, and are very comple‘e. 
The School is under the management of a strong and capable directorate. The 
} cae and Playing Fields are very extensive.—The Prospectus may be had 
from the HEAD-MISTRESS, or from the SECRETARY. 





DINBURGH SCHOOL of MEDICINE for WOMEN. 


Full courses of instruction are given in this School and in the Royal Infirmary 
j the Medical and Surgic s of the 
qualifying for UNIVERSITY of EDINBURGH, 
which are now open to women on the same terms as to men. Total fees for 
School and Hospital, £100 in one sum or £105 in instalments. WINTER TERM 
BEGINS OCTOBER 15th.—For particulars of Scholarships, Classes, &., apply 
to the Dean, Dr. SOPHIA JEX-BLAKE, Surgeon Square, Kdinburgh. 











HE MARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE 
late 5 FITZROY STREET, ¥ 
SALUSBURY ROAD, BRONDESBURY, NDON, N.W. 

A FULL COURSE of TRAINING in preparation for the CAMBRIDGE 
TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATE in the Theory and Practice of Teaching is offered 
to Ladies who desire to become Teachers, 

Kindergarten Teachers are also prepared for the Higher Certificate of the 
National Froebel Union, 

Junior Students are prepared for the Oambridge Higher Lo-al Examinations. 

Scholarships offered in all Divisions, Oollege year begins September 18th, 1895. 

Address, PRINOIPAL, the Maria Grey Training Colle e, Salusbury Road, 
Brondesbury, N.W. 





LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS. 


A President—LEWIS FRY, Esq., M.P. 
Vice-President—The Ven. the ARCHDEACON of MANCHESTER, 
Head-Mistress—Miss BURNS. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS on MONDAY, September 23rd. 
Application for Admission may be made to the Secretary, at the School; or to 
the oe. Secretary, H. C. BARSTOW, Esq., Fern Lag wer Down, Bristol. 


Boarding House—Miss IRWIN, 2 Cecil Clifton, Bristol. 





ICTORIA UNTELV ERS IF Y. 
THE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 

The 22nd SESSION of the Ly yy of Science, Gey ame: and Arts, will 
BEGIN on OCTOBER 7th, and the 65th SESSION of the School of Medicine on 
OCTOBER 1895. 

e Classes prepare for the following Professions :— 

Chemistry, Civil, Mechanical, Electrical, and Sanitary Engineering, Coal 
Mining, Textile Industries, Dyeing, Leather Manufacture, Agriculture, School 
Teaching, Medicine, and Surgery. University Degrees are also conferred in the 
faculties of Arts, Sc’ence, Medicine, and Surgery. 

Lyddon Hall has been established for Students’ residence. 
Prospectus of any of the above may be had from the REGISTRAR. 





T GEO 8G R’*s BOSPIT ALE, 
HYDE PARK OORNER, 8.W. 

Additional ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS are most earnestly solicited, as the 

Expenditure in 1894 exceeded the onary Some of the Hospital by £7,200. 
ONTRIBUTIONS to the SAMARITAN FUND for relieving Patients leaving 

the Hospital in need are urgently solicited. 
Bankers—London and County Bank, Albert Gate, S.W. 
His Graca the Duxe of WESTMINSTER, KG. } Treasurers. 


TimoTsy HoumeEs, Esq. 
Cc. L. TODD, Secretary. 
St. George’s Hospital is empowered by Act of Parliament to take and hold 
landed property. 





STMINSTER HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
CAXTON STREET, 8.W. 

The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on TUESDAY, October Ist. 
Introductory Address iy be Moncxton Ooreman at 4 p.m., followed by Distri- 
bution of Prizes by the Right Hon. Viscount Pret. 

Dinner at 7 p.m. at Oafé Monico, Dr. pz Havittanp Hatt in the Chair, 
Dinner Secretary, Dr. WILLS, 

TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, value £60 and £40, and one of £20 for 
Dental Students, on Examination, September 28th and 29th, 

Fees: £115 in one sum on entrancs, or £120 in two payments, or £132 in six 
paymente. Special fees for partial and Dental Students, 

The Hospital has a service of over 200 beds and the usual special Departments. 

Prospectus and all information on application to 

WALTER G. SPENCER, Dean. 





UY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


The WINTER SESSION will BEGIN on TUESDAY, October Ist. Entrance 
Scholarships of the combined value of £360 are awarded annually, and numerous 
prizes and medals are open for competition by students of the school. 

he number of patients treated in the wards during last year was 5,908. 

Allhospital appointments are open to students without charge, and the holders 
of resident appointments are provided with board and lodging. 

ke College accommodates 60 students, under the supervision of a resident 
warden, 

E = ne School provides the fall curriculum required for the L.D.S8. 
ngiand, 

The Club’s Union Athletic Ground is easily accessible. 

A handbook of information for those about to enter the medical profession 
w.ll te forwarded on application. 

Kcr pre spectus of the s-hool, conta’ning fu'l particulars os to fees, course of 
study advised, regulations of the college, &c., apply personaly or by letter to 
the DEAN, Guy’s Hospital, London Bridge, 8.5. 





HE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING 
FARMS, LIMITED. 


HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 


Preparation for and introduction to Colonial life, &c. Fine Seaair. Mixed 
farms 1,800 acres. Dairy School. Soe. Sane Horticulture. Work- 
shops, &c.—Full information from the D r at above address, or from 
6 Victoria Street, Westminster Abbey. 








NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.—The SESSION 
of the FACULTIES of ARTS and LAWS and of SCIENCE (including 
the Indian and Oriental Schools and the Department of Fine Arts) will BEGIN 
on WEDNESDAY, October 2nd. Profes:or W. F. R. WELBON, F.R.S., will make 
a Report on the Scientific Work of the past Session, and the Prizes will be dis- 
tridated by Sir Joun Ex:cusen, Bart., President of the College, at 3 p.m. 
PROFESSORS, 
F, Althaus, Ph.D. ... —... «we ~ German, 


J.P. Bate, M.A., LL.D... oss ey be and Constitutional Law 


T. Hudson Beare, B.Sc.Assoc., M.Inst. : 
CEAPRSE. nn? st } Mechanical Engineering. 
Sanskrit. 


Cecil Bendall, M.A... |. ..  .. Sans 
Rev. T. G. Bonney, D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.8., 2 Geology and Mineralogy (Yates-Gold- 
ooo oe int emid Professorship). 


Fredk. Brown aid ene ian «. Fine Arts (Slade Professorship), 

Rev. Robert Bruce, D.D. ... eco .» Persian. 

T. W. Rhys Davids, LL.D., Ph.D. ... Pali and Buddhist Literature. 

Vacant ae sea nae ad ee Italian Lan and Literature, 

J. A. Fleming, M.A., D.Sc., F.B.8, ... Electrical Engineering. 

G. C. Foster, B.A., FBS... se ase cageies (Quain Professorship). 

H. 8. Foxwell, M.A... ath ade «» Political Economy. 

M. J. M. Hill, M.A., D.8c., F.R.8. ... Mathematics, 

A. E, Housman, M.A, __., << —_, re s teee 
guage an rature 

W.P. Ker, MA. ww oe oe eee fer Professorship 

H. Lallemand, B.-és-Sc. .. ..  «. French Lan e and Literature. 


Rev. Dr. D. W. Marks... oce + Hebrew (Goldsmid Professorship). 
F.C. Montague, M.A, ... Hi 

A. F. Murison, M.A.,LL.D,... 
F. W. Oliver, M.A., D.Sc.... ion Botany (Quain Professorship). 


Karl Pearson, M.A., LL.B, “a Applied Mathematics and Mechanics, 


W. M. Flinders Petrie, D.C.L, .. . Egyptology. 
J. Arthur Platt, M.A. ... eco +. Greek, 
Vacant... eve ile eee os ... Arehsology (Yates Professorship) 
J. P. Postgate, M.A., Litt.D. ... Comparative Philology. 
W. Ramsay, Hb.D., F.R.S. on «. Chemistry, 
E, A. Schifer$¥.R.8. coo ne ... Physiology (Jodrell Professorship). 
T. Roger Smith, F:R.L.B.A,  ... .. Architecture, 
8. A. Strong, M.A. ... ove ee oe — hy of Mind and Logic (Grot 
ilosophy o: an ic (Grote 
J. Bally, M.A., LEAD. onc “ase one Professorship). 
oe vat Sept, . Bb } Civil Engineering and Surveying. 
Zool and Comparative Anatomy 
W. F. R. Weldon, M.A., F.B.S, ... erire tan Professorship). 
L. L. Price, M.A. ... oe ot « Statistics (Newmarch urer). 
E. Moore, D.D. aes “aa ovo . Barlow Lecturer on Dante. 


Students are admitted to all Classes without previous examination. 

Scholarships, &., of the value of £2,000 may be awarded annually. The regn- 
lations as to these, and further information as to Olasses, Prizes, &c., may be 
obtained from the Secretary. J. M, HORSBURGH, M.A., Secretary. 





HE LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on TUESDAY, October Ist. 

The Hospital ia the largest general hospital in the kingdom ,and contains 
neariy 800 beds. Number of in-patients last year, 9,703; out patients, 128,315 ; 
accidents, 12,733, 

Surgical operations daily. Major opera‘ions in 1894, 1.778, 

Appointments: Forty qualified resident appointments are made annually. 
Dressers, Rear ay grr clerks, and maternity assistants are appointe:i. 
every three months, All Soa amas are free, Holders of resident appoint- 
ments are also provided free board. 

Scholarships and Prizes.—Entrance Scholarships, value £120, £60, £60, £35, 
£30, and £20, will be offered for compet'tion at the end of September.— 
Numerous Scholarships and Prizes are given annually, 

Fees.—120 guineas in one payment, or 130 guineas by instalments. A reduc- 
tion of 15 guineas is allowed to the sons of bers of the professi 

Luncheons or dinners at moderate charges can be obtained in the Students” 
Club. The Students’ Clabs Union, embracing all the Scientific, Social, and 
Athletic Clubs, are available to all Students. The Olubs Union Ground is at 
Lower Edmonton, 

The Metropolitan, Metropolitan District, East London, and South Eastern 
Railway Stations are close to the Hospital and College. 

For further information apply, personally or by letter, to 

Mile End, E. MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 








T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, 8.E. 


The WINTER SESSION of 1895-96 will OPEN on WEDNESDAY, October 2rd, 
bs the Prizes will be distributed at 3 p.m. by Sir Epwim ARrnoxp, K.C.LE., 

Three Entrance Scholarships will be offered for competition in September, 
viz.:—One of £150 and One of £60 in Chemistry and Physics, with either 
Physiology, Botany, or Zoology, for first year’s Students; One of £50 in 
Anatomy, Physiology, and Chemistry, for third year’s Students. 

Scholarships and mey Prizes of the value of £300 are awarded at the 
Sessional Examinations, as well as several Medals. 

Special Classes are held throughout the year for the Preliminary Scientific 
and Intermediate M.B. Examinations of the University of London. 

All Hospital Appointments are open to Students without charge. 

The School Buildings and the Hospital can be seen on application to the 
Medical Secretary. 

The Fees may be paid in one sum or by instalments, Entries may be made 
separately to Lectures or to Hospital Practice, and special arrangements are 
made for Students a their second or subsequent years; also for Dental 
Students and for qualified Practitioners. 

Register of approved Lodgings-is kept by the Medical Secretary, who a'so 
has a List of local Medical Practitioners, Clergymen, and others who receive 
ss ay into their —, ii ly to Mr. RENDLE, the Medical 

or Prospectuses an partic: 8 a '. bh e Medica 
Secretary. - td G. H. MAKINS, Dean. 





D Ux WJLLe’s OLD IRISH| JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


y WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy, They hold 
tue largest stock of Whisky in the world, Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distiileries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 


London, W.C, GOLD MEDAL, 





| Now ready, price 6s, 6d. net. 
'THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 
CALENDAR, 1895-1896. 


| Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and CO. 


PARIS, 1878, London: G. BELL and SONS. 
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H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. | 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI. 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED, & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: Boosmen, Lospon. Oode, UnNicope. 

140 STRAND, W.C., and 87 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 

P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 

STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 

PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 

for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 

PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS,— 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 





PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10:. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.O., to whom Subscriptions and 
Porations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM BOUVERIE, and OO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 





| apiedermes TIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 
FOUNDED 1848 
INVESTED FUNDS + meee £20,000,000 


LIVERPOOL AnD LONDON anp GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 

INVESTED FUNDS... ... wu ss ss ss ow» £8,690,984. 
FIRE, LIFE, ENDOWMENTS, ANNUITIES. 
EXPENSES MODERATE, 

LIFE BONUSES LARGE, either in Cash or in Additions to Sum Assured, 











Apply for Prospectus, 





Heap Orricrs— 
1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 7 CORNHILL, LONDON, 


NEW NOVELS 
AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’, 


NOW. READY. 


NOT COUNTING THE COST. By “ Tasma,” 


Author of “ Uncle Piper of Piper's Hil),” ‘In Her Earliest Youth,” &. In 
3 vols, crown 8yo. 


NOW READY. 


ANTHONY GRAEME. By Edith Gray 


WuHeELweiGHtT, Author of “The Vengeance of Medea,” &. In 1 vol, 
crown 8vo. : 


NOW READY. 


A MONTH OF MADNESS. By Harold 


Vatirnes, Author of “ A Parson at Bay,” *' The Transgression of Terence 
Clancy,” &>. In 1 vol crown 8yo, 63. 


A NEW ANONYMOUS NOVEL. 
JUST. READY. 


NORMANSTOWE., 


In 8 vols. crown 8v0. b 





THE NEW ISSUE OF 


THE NOVELS OF MRS. HENRY WOOD. 


THE NINTH VOLUME, 


MILDRED ARKELL, 
68th Thousand, 
IS NOW READY. 


In red cloth, gold lettered on side, similar to the 33, 6d. Edition, 2s. 6d. 
In green cloth, gold lettered on back, but with a plainer binding, 2s. 


To be followed at regular intervals by the other Stories in the Series. 2 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen, 





FOUNDED IN THE YEAR 1829. 


THE CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE 


2 and 3, THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 





PATRONS 9 His Grace the AROHBISHOP of YORK. 


Presipent—The Right Hon, and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON 
Deroutrry-Cuairman—The Hon, EDWARD W. D I N N E R Cc L A R E T 
e 


OTUARY—FRANK B, WYATT, Esq,, F.LA. 


OmatiRMAN—The Very Rey. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 
DOUGLAS, 

Purysicran—J. KINGSTON FOWLER, Esq., M.A., M.D. A 
Secrrtary—G, H. HODGSON, Esq., M.A 





OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES, bottle, We can strongly recom- 
mud thiswine, On comparison it 


(For Qualifications, see Prospectus.) 


Accumulated Fund, £3,902,853. Annual Income, £395,073. pacer Nem pedis Shea ero 
oreizr’ houses who pester private 





SPECIAL FEATURES :— 


1.—The Annual Premiums charged are BELOW THE AVERAGE, this fact being equivalcnt to an 


IMMEDIATE Bonvs. 


i ect Ae 


VIN ORDINAIRE, Per Dozea. 
Bots. 4-Bota, 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine, or for using 
with or without water. The quality 18s. 7s, 6d, 
will be found eqnal to wine usually 
sold at much higher prices, 


SOCIETY, |” snr omn: 





ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 


‘ 
% 
it 
3 
> 


will be found equal to wine offered 16s, 9s, 


consumers in England, 


FINER CLARETS, of good vintage, 
and old in bottle, at 22s., 263., 30s., 363,, 423, per 


2.—The Expenses of Management are on a remarkably low scale, No Agents being employed or Com- dozen. 


mission paid for the introduction of business. 


3.—The Rate of Mortality among the Members is very much lower than among the genera! population. 
4,—The combination of the above favourable circumstances has resulted in the return of EXCEPTION. 
ALLY LARGE Bonuses to the Assured Members, The Bonus declared for the 5 years ending 
May 4 1891, amounted to £517,000, making the total Bonuses distributed now amount to 


£2,622,8. 


5.—The Reserves for the Society’s Liabilities have been estimated on THE MOST STRINGENT BASIS EM- 
PLOYED BY ANY INSURANCE JNSTITUTION IN THE UNITED Kin@pom. ‘ 
6.—Assured Members have therefore ABSOLUTE SECURITY with the prospect of the continuance of a 


HIGH RATE OF Bonvs. 


WHOLE-LIFE anv ENDOWMENT ASSURANGES Grantep at Low PREMIUMS, WITH RIGHT OF 


PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 


HIGH-CLASS CLARETS. 


In fine condition, and at prices, in mary caves, 4 
below the present wholesale price in Bordeaux, 
including Vintages 1868, 1869, 1870, 1874, 1875, 
1878, 1880, 1854, 1887, 1888, 1889. All early im- 
po: ted by ourselves. 

Prices include Bottles, 


JAMES SMITH AND 6O., 


LIVERPOOL: Central Buildings, 





IRKBECK 


Noith John Street. 


ESTABLISHED 1551. 

SUUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Ohancery Lane, Loadon, 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACOOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100. 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBEOK ALMANAOK, with full particu- 
lars, post-free. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





AN’S Ingratitude.—We have it 
on Shakespeare's authority that the winter 
wind is not more unkind than man'singretitude. In 
many cases this is unfortunately only tootrue. There 
are times, however, when the Lenetit received is so 
great that ingratitude becomes impo e. When 
life is rendered a burden to us by sickness, and some- 
one comes and restores us to health, we should be 
base indeed to feel ungratefal. Thus, millions are 
to-day eges to Holloway’s Pills and Ointment, 
which have cured them of all stomach and liver 
troubles, banished headache, flatulency, indigestion 
and low spirits, and cleared their systems of gout, 
rheumatism, sciatica, and all similar ailments, 









BANK, F . Teenen geese OF TRAVEL 


AND ALL OTHER ACCIDENTS 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERDS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


For Tickets and Policies apply to the Agents, to 
Rzilway Stations, and to 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, Secretary. 


HG@NIX FIRE OFFICE. 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Orosa, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Current Rates, 
Liberal and Prompt settlementa, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules supplied. 
W. 0. MAO NarD} Joiat 
¥F. B, MAODONALD, § Secretaries, 








Manchester: 26 Market Street. % 





HE UNION BANE of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837, Incorporated 1880, 


Paid-up Capital sessossssrrsesesvesees £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund 1,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 





LETTERS of OREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughont tho 
Colozies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji, 

tle REMITTANOES are made to the 

olonies, 

BILLS on the OOLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection, 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 

1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.0., 

Londosa, 
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BLACKWOOD'S EDUCATIONAL WORKS, 


A HISTORY of ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


By J. Loarz ROBERTSON, M.A., First English Master, Edinburgh Ladies’ 
College. With an Introduction by Professor Masson. 380 pp., 3s. 


ENGLISH VERSE for JUNIOR CLASSES. 


By the Same Author, 1 vol. crown 8vo, [Immediately 


ELEMENTS of PHYSIOGRAPHY. By Rev. 


Dr, Mackay, F.B.G.8. New Edition, thoroughly Revised and Rewritten. 
With numerous Illustrations specially prepared for this Edition, Orown 
8v0. [In active preparation, 


STEPHENS’ CATECHISM of PRACTICAL 


AGRICULTUBE. 22nd Thousand. Revised and largely Rewritten by 
James MacponaLD, F.R.S.E. With numerous Illustrations, 1s, 


HANDBOOK of MENTAL ARITHMETIC: a 


Complete Course of Exercises in Mental Arithmetic, with Answers, 264 pp., 
2s, 6d, Also in 6 Parts (Standards I, to VII.), each containing 1,200 Examples, 
with Answers, limp cloth, 6d. each, 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. Complete in 


1 vol, 288 pp., crown 8vo, cloth, 2s.; with Answers, 2s, 6d. [Immediately. 


EXERCISES in MENSURATION. Complete 


in 1 vol, 128 pp., cloth, ls, Also in 2 Parts, paper, 4d.; cloth, 63. each. 
Answers to each Part, 2d. 


PRACTICAL ARITHMETICAL EXERCISES 


For Senior Pupils. Containing upwards of 8,000 Examples, and 750 Extracts 


from Examination Papers. New Edition, Revised, 364 pp, 33.; with 


Answers, 3s, 6d. 


DR. PAGE'S INTRODUCTORY PHYSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY. anne Edition, Revised and Enlarged by Professor 
TaprwortH. 2s, 6d, 


DR. PAGE’S ADVANCED PHYSICAL GEO- 


GRAPHY. Third Edition. Revised by Professor Larworts. 5s. 


DR. PAGE’S INTRODUCTORY GEOLOGY. 


Twelfth Edition. Revised by Professor LarpwortH. 3s, 6d, 


DR. PAGE’S ADVANCED GEOLOGY. New 


Edition. Reviseland Enlarged by Professor LarwontH. [In preparation, 


TEXT-BOOK of ZOOLOGY for JUNIOR 


STUDENTS. By Professor Nicuotsoy. Fifth Edition, Hnlarged, with 
numerous Engravings, 10s, 6d. 


INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of 


ZOOLOGY. By the same Author. &ixth Edition, with Engravings, 3s, 


OUTLINES of NATURAL HISTORY for 


BEGINNERS, By the same Author. Third Edition, 1s, 6d. 


ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR and COMPOSI. 


TION. Containing numerous Exerc’se3. New Edition, Revised, 1s, 


AWORKING HANDBOOK of the ANALYSIS 


of SENTENCES. New Edition, Revised, 1s, 64. 


PLAIN PRINCIPLES of PROSE COMPO- 


SITION. By Professor Minto, Crown 8vo, ls. 6), 


ENGLISH PROSE COMPOSITION. By 


Dr. James Currig, 54th Thousand. 1s, 6d, 


OUTLINES of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


By the same Author. 191st Thousand, Revised to date, 1s. 


INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY. By Rev. 


Dr. Mackay, Eighteenth Edition, Revised, 23. 


ELEMENTS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


By thesame Author. 55th Thousand, Revised, 3s, 


MANUALS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


By the same Author, 11th Thousand, Revised, 7s, 6d. 


STORMONTH’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


Pronouncing, Etymological, and Explanatory, With a Supplement by 
Witutam Bayne, Library Edition, With morocco back, 19s. net, 


Mr. Wu. HEINEMANN’S LIST 


THE CHITRAL CAMPAIGN: a 
Narrative of Events in Chitral, Swat, and 
Baour. By H.C. THOMSON. With over 
50 Lllustrations reproduced Srom~ Photo- 
graphs, a Map, and Plans. In 1 vol. demy 


8vo, 145. net. 





CONVENTIONAL LIES OF 
OUR CIVILISATION. = By 
MAX NORDAU, Author of “Degenera- 

The Authorised English Transla- 

Demy 8vo, 17s. net, Second Edition. 


DEGENERATION... By MAX 
NORDAV. Demy 8vo, 17s. net, Seventh 
E-dition. 


tion.” 


tion. 








A SPORTSMAN’S SKETCHES 
By IVAN TURGENEV. 7Zvanslated from 
the Russian by Constance Garnett. In 2 
(Vols. 8 & 9 
of Mrs. Garnett's Translation of Tur- 
genev's Novels.) 


vols. fcap. 8vo, 35. net each. 





A SELECTION FROM MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S LIST 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


By HALL CAINE 
By ROBERT S. HICHENS 


By HUBERT CRACKAN- 
THORPE 


The Manxman. 
An Imaginative Man, 


Sentimental Studies. 
By ADELINE SERGEANT Out of Due Season. 
By I. ZANGWILL The Master. 

By WOLCOTT BALESTIER Benefits Forgot. 

By HENRY JAMES Terminations. 


By R. L. STEVENSON and 
L. OSBOURNE. 


By F. MABEL ROBINSON 


By RUDYARD KIPLING & 
WOLCOTT BALESTIER 


By the AUTHOR of ‘A... 
SUPERFLUOUS WOMAN’ Transition. 


By Mrs. LYNN LINTON In Haste and at Leisure. 
By W. J. LOCKE At the Gate of Samaria. 
By MARY L. PENDERED A Pastoral Played Out. 


The Ebb Tide. 
Chimera. 


The Naulahka. 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C., 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S EDUCATIONAL LIST. | 


“« The nearest approach to the ideal School History of England yet 
written.” —Guardian. 


A HISTORY of ENGLAND. By C. W. Oman, M.A, 
Fellow of All Souls’; Author of “ A History of Greece,” “ Warwick the King- 
maker,” &c. With Maps, Plans, and Tables, 760 pp., crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net, 


SCOTT.—MARMION. Edited, with Notes, Introduction, 
and Map, by G. Townsenp Warner, M.A., Assistant Master at Harrow 
School. Crown 8vo, c'oth, ls. 6d. net. 

Books III. and IV. 


MILTON.— PARADISE LOST. 
Edited by J. Sarcxaunt, M.A, Assistant-Master at Westminster School. 


es 
“ Arnold’s British or Schools,” under the General Editorship 
of J. Cuurtow CoLtims, M.A, 


CMSAR.—GALLIC WAR. Books I. and II. Edited b 
G. C. Hareison, M.A., and T. W. Happow, M.A. 1s, 6d. net.——Bcoks IIL-V, 
Edited by M. T. TatuHam, M.A. 1s, €d. net. Each volume contains Intro- 
duction, Notes on the Roman Army, with Illustrations, Map:, Plans, Notes, 
Helps for Composition, and Vocabulary. 

FRENCH WITHOUT TEARS. The first volume of a 
Graduated Series of French Reading-Books. By Mrs, Hueu Bex1, Author 
of “Le Petit Théatre des Enfants.” Carefully arranged for quite young 
children beginning French, With numerous Illustrations, small cr. 8vo, 9d. 


SELECT ESSAYS of SAINTE-BEUVE, chiefly bearing 


is and the paoating volume are the first of a Series entitled 
M.. 


MR. CHURTON COLLINS'S EDITION OF SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYs. 
For use in Schools and Colleges. 

ARNOLD’S SCHOOL SHAKESPEARE. _ General 

Editor, J. Caurtow Cottins, M.A. Each Play separately, with Introduc. 

tion, full Notes, Biography, and Questions for Examination, ls. net. The 

following Plays are now ready :— 
Macbeth. Edited by R. F. Cooumez ey, M.A., Assistant. 
Master at St. Paul's School. 

Merchant of Venice. Edited by C. H. Gisson, M.A, 

Assistant-Master at Merchant Taylors. 


Twelfth Night. Edited by R. F. Cuotmenzy, M.A, 
Midsummer Night’s Dream. Edited by R. B, 


JOHNSON. 


As You Like It. Edited by S. E. Winsort, BA, 
Assistant-Master at Christ's Hospital, [In a few days, 


LESSONS in GERMAN, A Graduated German Course, 
with Exercises and Vocabulary. By L. Innes LusspeN, Warden of Univer. 
sity Hall, St. Andrews. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. net. 

This course is intended to form a complete introductory manual of the 
German language. The elements of the grammar have been set forth as 
fully and simply as possible, and great po have been taken to make the 
exercises really illustrate the rules, The words employed are exclusively 
words worth knowing and remembering. 


GERMAN DRAMATIC SCENES. By C. Anz. Musarave. 





on English Literature. Translated by A. J. BuruEe, late Fellow of Trinity 
Cambridge. Oloth, crown 8vo, 5s. net 


“ Sainte-Beuve's writings are far less known among us than they 


MatTHEw ARYOLD. 


PSYCHOLOGY for TEACHERS. By Professor C. Luorp 
Moreax, Principal of University College, Bristol. Cloth, 3s, 6d, net. 
“One of the most interesting, help ul, and stimulative books for teachers 
'—Journal of Education. 


we have read for many a long day.’ 


French. 


A FIRST FRENCH COURSE. By 
James BoiE.xs, B.A,, Senior French Master at 
Dulwich College. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


A FIRST FRENCH READER 
Exercises for Retranslation. By W. J. 
GegEnsTREET, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 


An INTRODUCTION to the 
FRENOH LANGUAGE. A Practical Grammar, 
with Exercises. By A. vay DAELL, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. Crown 8vo, cloth, 42. 6d, 


DIFFICULT MODERN FRENCH. 
Extracts specially Selected and Edited by ALBERT 
Lsvns. Cloth, 3s, 6d. 


Text-Books for Reading. 


‘The following volumes are all carefully prepared and 

‘annotated by such well-known Editors as Mr. F. 

Tanvze, J. Boig.1E, &c., and will be found thoroughly 
adapted for School Use :— 


French Revolution Readings. 2s. 
ne! 


Modern French Readings. 3s. 

Stahl.—Maroussia. 1s. 6d. net. 

Richebourg.—_Le Million du Pére 
Raoclot. 1s, 6d. net. 

Balzac—Une Ténébreuse Affaire. 
1s. 6d, net. 


Hugo—Quatrevingt-Treize. 2s. 6d. 
née 


Dumas.—Monte Cristo. 2s. 6d. net. 
Seen aa Trois Mousquctaires. 


Gréville.—Perdue. 2s. 6d. net. 


German. 


A SCIENTIFIC GERMAN 
READER. Edited and Annotated by G. Taro- 
DORE DiPPoLp, Ph.D, 8vo, c‘otb, Illustrated, 4s, 


The BEGINNER’S BOOK in 
GERMAN, Illustrated with Humorous Pictures. 
By Sopure Doriot. vi. + 273 pp. Square 8yo, 
boards, 4-, 6d, 


Spanish. 


A GRAMMAR of the MODERN 
SPANISH LANGUAGE. As now written and 
spoken in the capital of Spain. By Witt» I. 

app, Pbh.D., Professor in Yale Co. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 7s, 6d, 


MODERN SPANISH READINGS 
By Witutuam I, Kyarr, Ph.D., Professor of 
=a ly eee Yale Oollege. Crown 8vo, 


SPANISH IDIOMS, with their 
ENGLISH EQUIVALENTS. Embracing near! 
10,000 Phrases. By Sanam Cary BECKER an 
Seiior Feprrico Mora. 8yo, cloth, 10s, 











Mathematics and Science. 


The MERCANTILE ARITHME- 
TIC. By Dr. R. WormELL, Eead-Master of the 
Central Foundation Schools of London. Large 
crown 8vo, Complete Work, 3:. 6d. ; with Answers, 
4s, Parts I. and IL, eceparately, 2s. each; 
Answers on'y, 1s, 


ANALYTIC GEOMETRY. _ By 
Professor G. A. WENTWORTH. Revised Edition. 
Crown 8vo, half-morocco, 6s. 6d 


An ELEMENTARY TREATISE 
on FOURIER’S SERIES, and Spherical, 
Cylindrical, and E)lipsoidal Harmonics. With 

mpeg to Problems in Mathematical 

Physics. By Wituram Etwoop Brerty, Ph.D., 

Professor of Mathematics in Harvard University. 

About 3u0 pp., royal 8vo, 12s, 6d. 


An ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK 
of MECHANICS. By Dr. R. WormELL. Specially 
adapted for the Science and Art Department and 
other Examinations. Fully Illustrated, crown 
_ 33. net. A Volume of Solutions for Teachers 
and Private Students, 3s, net. 


LECTURES on SOUND, HEAT, 
and LIGHT. By Dr. Wormetu. Popular Courses 
ef Instroction for Junior Students and Evening 

lasses, Each in 1 vol., with numerous Illustra- 
tions, crown 8vo, cloth, ls. net each, 


The STANDARD COURSE of 
ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY. By E. J. Cox, 
Heac-Master of the Technical School, Birming- 
ham. Complete in 1 vol, 2:. 6d. net; or in 5 
Parts, separately, as follows:—Part I. PRO- 
PERTIAS of the COMMON GASES. 7d.—Part 
Il. = ATMOSPHERE. 7d. — Part IIL, 


R. 
METALLIO KLEMENTS 7d,— Part V. 


COMBINATIONS, 
SYMBOLS, and FORMULA. ls. 

An INTRODUCTION to CHEMI- 
OAL SCIENCE. Edited, for the Use of Schools, 
by B. P. LascEe.uzs, M.A., Assistant-Master ani 
Librarian at Harrow School, and R. P. WIL- 
trams, Instructor in Chemistry in the English 
High School, Boston, 224 pp., with 50 Illustra- 
tions, Second Edition, cloth, red edges, 33. 6d. 


PRINCIPLES of PHYSICS. By 
ALFRED P, Gace, A.M., Ph.D., Professor of 
Physics in the English High School, Boston. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

A GENERAL ASTRONOMY. By 
Cartes A, Youna, Professor of Astronomy in 
the College of New Jersey, Associate of the Royal 
Astronomical Society ; Author of ** The Suv,” &. 
In 1 vol., 550 pp., with 250 Illustrations, and sup- 

lemented with the necessary Tables. Royal 8vo, 
alf-morocco, 12s, 6d. 2 

LESSONS in ASTRONOMY, in- 
cluding URANOGRAPHY. By Professor 
Cuartes A. Younc, Author of “A General 
Astronomy,”’ &c. With numerous I)lustrations 
and four double-page Star Maps, 357 pp., crown 
8vo, cloth, 6s. 

ELEMENTARY METEORO. 
LOGY. By Writu1am M. Davis, Professor of 
Phys:cal Geography in Harvard College. With 
Got and Obarts, 366 pp., 8vo, cloth, 10a, 6d. 

A COURSE of BENCH-WORK in 
WOOD. A Handbook for Teachers and Pupils 
in Technical Schools and Manual Trainin 
Olasses. By W. F. M. Goss, Professor o' 
Practical Mechanics, Purdue University, U.S.A, 
With over 300 Illustrations, cloth, 33. 6d. 








With Notes and Vocabulary, 2s. net. 
These twelve scenes are, in f 
the student in the liveliest possible manner to a conversational knowledge 
of Modern German. 


EKLEINES HAUS THEATER. Fifteen little Plays for 
Children. By Mrs, HuGH BELL, Translated for the most part from her“ Petit 
Théatre des Enfants.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


twelve original little plays, introducing 


Latin and Greek. 


A LATIN TRANSLATION 
PRIMER. ByG, 3.Garpiner, M.A., Assistant. 
Muster at Edinburgh Academy, and ANDREW 
GagprveR, M.A, . Cloth, ls, net. 


The BEGINNER’S LATIN BOOK. 
Complete, with Grammar, Exercises, Colloquia, 
Selections for Translation, and Vocabulary. By 
W. C. Cortar, A.M., and M. Geant Daniet, 
A.M. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


PRACTICAL LATIN COMPOSI. 
TION. By W. ©. Cottar, Author of “The 
Beginner’s Latin Book,” &. PP., crown 8ro0, 
cloth, 5s. A KEY, 2s, 6d., on Teacher's order only, 


ALLEN and GREENOUGH’S 
LATIN GRAMMAR. A Latin Grammar for 
Schools and Colleges, founded on Comparative 

Grammar. By J. H. ALLEN, Lecturer at Harvard 

University, and J. B. Greenouen, Professor of 

Latin at Harvard University. New Edition, 

Revised and Enlarged, 488 pp., crown 8vo, 6s, 


The GATE to CASSAR. By W. C. 
CotLak, Author of * Practical Latin Composi- 
tion,” &. 153 pp., cloth, 2s. 


The COLLEGE SERIES of LATIN 
AUTHORS. This series contains a number of 
volumes for use by the higher students in schools 
and colleges. ited, under the supervision of 
Professors O. L. SurtH and Tracy Peck, by soma 
of the most eminent Olassical Teachers in 
America, The following vols, are now ready :— 

HORACE.—SATIRES and EPISTLES. 6s, 6d, 
ae ODES and EPODES, 7s. 6d, 

CICERO.—BRUTUS._ 63. 6d. 

LIVY. BooksI.andII, 6s, 6d. 

me. Books XXI. and XXII, 6s, 6d. 
CATULLUS. 6s. 6d. 
TACITUS,—ANNALS. BooksI.-VI, 7s, 6d, 
Pe DIALOGUS. 33, 6d. 


The COLLEGE SERIES of 
GREEK AUTHORS. Edited under the super- 
vision of Professors J. W. Wuite and T, D, 
SzYrMovuR. 

THUCYDIDES. PLATO.—Gorgias. 7s. 64. 

Book I. 7s. 6d. | SOPHOCLES—Antigone. 


Book III, 7s.6d,| 6s, 
Book V. 6s. ZESCHYLUS. — Prome- 
Book VII. 6s, theus Vinctus. 7s. 6d. 
HOMER, — Introduction | EU RIPIDES, — Bac- 
to Languageand Verse. | chantes, 63, 
. 6d. EURIPIDES—Iphigeni:. 
HOMER.—Ilia4. 


6s. 
Books I.-III. 63. |ARISTOPHANES,— 
Books IV.-VI, 6s, Clouds. 6s. 
HOMER.—Odys ‘ey. ZESOHINES. — In Ct28!- 
Books I.-IV. 6s. phontem. 6s. 
Books V.-VII. 6s. | XENOPHON.—Hel'enica 
PLATO, — Apology and Books I.-IV, 73. 6d. 
Crito. 6s, Books V.-VII. 7s. 6d. 
PLATO.—Protagoras. 62. 


Geography. 

A HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
By the late Dr. Morrisoy. New Edition, revised 
and largely rewritten by W. L. Carniz, English 
Master at George Watson’s College, Edinburgh. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 

The SHILLING GEOGRAPHY. 
By the late Dr. Morrison. New Edition, revised 
by W. L. Cargiz, English Master at George 
Watson's College, Edinburgh. Small crown 8vo, 
cloth, 1s. 








_ Mr. Edward Arnold’s Complete Educational Catalogue will be forwarded, post-free, on application. 
London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 387 Bedford Street, Strand. sublisher to the Jnvia Déice. 
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4 meen Street, W.C.; and Published by Jouw James Baker, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the 
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